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Times  UniorVJOHN  CARL  D' ANNIBALE 


•  ^  or  Times  Union  reporter  Cailin  Brown,  covering  the  newspaper’s  annual 
charitable  campaign  to  help  thousands  of  needy  elderly  people  in  the  Capital 
Region  is  not  just  another  assignment.  Cailin  brings  depth, 
feeling  and  empathy  to  her  reporting  in  the  26  profiles  she 
writes  for  the  Times  Union  during  the  holiday  season.  Since 
W Cailin  took  on  the  assignment  four  years  ago,  the  response  in 
^  community  has  grown.  This  year,  the  Times  Union  hopes 

to  exceed  the  record  $191,284  in  contributions  set  last  year. 
V  With  Cailin  on  the  job,  we  know  we’ll  succeed. 


Times  Union 

We’re  Your  Source 


\ 


Hearst  Newspapers  ■  Represented  nationally  by  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker 
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Enter  1994  Marketing/Promotion  Successes 

Your  Crotoning  Achievements 


Editor  S’^PUbUsher/INMA 


Editor  &  Publisher  and  the  International  Newspaper  Nineteen  categories  are  represented  in  five  general 

Marketing  Association  annually  recognize  excellence  groups: 

in  newspaper  marketing.  This  awards  competition  In-Paper  Promotion 

was  first  announced  in  1931  “not  only  to  reward  Printed  Materials 

newspaper  promotion  of  especial  merit,  but  to  ere-  Outside  Media 

ate  proper  appreciation  by  proprietors,  publishers.  Marketing  Materials 

and  promotion  men  themselves  of  the  importance  PR-Intemal  Affairs 

of  their  work  in  newspaper  development.” 

Entries  compete  in  one  of  four  circulation  groups: 
Under  50,000 
50,000-100,000 
100,000-200,000 
Over  200,000 

For  complete  rules  and  entry  forms  call  INMA  at 
(214)  991-5900;  fax  (214)  991-3151. 

Or  call  Larry  Burnagiel  at  Editor  &  Publisher, 
(212)  675-4380;  fax  (212)  929-1259. 

E&P  and  the  INMA  are  proud  of  the  contribution  Deadline  For  Entry 

this  competition  has  made  to  the  newspaper  indus-  February  1, 1995 

try  and  we’re  pleased  to  continue  the  tradition.  _ 

We  invite  you  to  participate  in  this,  the  60th,  11*1 

E&P/INMA  Awards  Competition.  12^  CdltOTC?  nibllSher  H ■  H  ■ 


By  entering  your  best  promotion/marketing  pro¬ 
jects,  you  are  providing  recognition  for  your  staffs 
efforts  and  you  are  contributing  your  ideas  for  the 
benefit  of  the  newspaper  industry  worldwide. 


Awards  will  be  presented  at  the  INMA  International 
Conference,  May  14-17,  1995,  Park  Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 


HH  The  Kelsey  Group 


ilitor(??Publisher 


Interactive  Newspapers  '95 

The  D^nitive  Cotrference  for  Information  Technology  in  the  Newspaper  Industry 


Feb.  5-8,  1995,  Hyatt  Regency  at  Reunion  Center,  Dallas,  Texas 


The  Role  of  Newspapers 
on  the  Information  Superhighway 

On  the  Information  Superhighway,  a  newspapers  success  is  no  accident  It’s  a  result  of 
hard  work,  smart  decisions  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ever-evolving  interactive 
newspaper  business.  That’s  where  we  come  in.  Interactive  Newspapers  ‘95  is  the  confer¬ 
ence  on  information  technology  in  the  newspaper  industry.  Whether  you’re  currently 
investigating  opportunities,  already  involved  in  multimedia,  or  simply  need  to  understand 
the  interactive  issues  and  implications  for  the  newspaper  industry,  this  conference  is  for  you. 

Interactive  Newspapers  ‘95  provides  you  with  a  unique  opportunity  to: 

•  Put  all  ^cets  of  multimedia — ^fax,  audiotex,  online,  PDAs,  database  marketing — in  perspective. 

•  Investigate  new  business  opportunities  for  newspapers. 

•  Learn  about  the  newest  challenges  in  the  interactive  world. 

•  Network  with  technology  experts  and  newspaper  executives  from  around  the  world. 

•  See  new  products  firsthand  in  our  full  exhibit  hall. 


Among  the  scheduled  sessions: 

❖  Newspapers  Now  &  Tomorrow 
Information  technology  is  just  one  new  arena 
publishers  are  entering.  This  status  report,  deliv¬ 
ered  by  Uzal  Martz,  President/Publisher, 
Pottsville  Republican  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America,  provides  per¬ 
spective  on  ways  publishers  are  enhancing  their 
offerings,  on  and  off  the  printed  page. 

❖  The  Mediamorphosis 

Wliat’s  the  latest  in  the  debate  over  printed  vs. 
electronic  publishing?  Find  out  from  one  of  the 
most  renowned  visionaries  in  electronic  media. 
Roger  Fidler,  Director  of  Knig^t-Ridder’s 
Information  Design  Laboratory,  delivers  this 
enlightening  keynote  address. 


❖  The  Editorial  Perspective 

How  the  shift  from  traditional  news  media  to 
interactive  multimedia  could  change  writing  and 
reporting  forever.  This  unique  perspective  comes 
straight  from  the  top — Louis  Boccardi,  President 
and  CEO  of  the  Associated  Press,  the  world’s 
largest  newsgathering  organization. 

❖  International  Interactivity 

WTiat  are  the  issues  faced  by  interactive  news¬ 
paper  professionals  around  the  world?  Members 
of  this  panel  of  top  international  experts  explain. 

❖  Tutorial 

Optional  session  on  the  basics  of  interactive 
newspafters. 


Join  more  than  800  newspaper  professionals,  technology  experts  and  multimedia  publishers  for  this  exceptional 
three-day  program  thaVs  packed  with  important  sessions,  breakout  discussions  and  much  more. 
Sponsored  by  The  Kelsey  Group,  Editor  &  Publisher,  and  The  International  Newspaper  Marketir^  Association. 


Register  before  Jan!  I  and  pay  $895 — a  $  1 00  savings! 

Call  The  Kelsey  Group’s  Natalie  Kaye  today  to  register. 
609-921-7200  ext.  223  or  fax  your  request  to  609-921-21  12. 


Editori^Publisher 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

JANUARY 

FEBRUARY 

MARCH 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

8  9  10  11  12  13  14 

15  16  17  18  19  20  21 

22  23  24  25  26  2728 

29  30  31 

12  3  4 

5  6  7  8  9  1011 

12  13  14  15  16  1718 

10  20  21  22  23  24  25 

26  27  28 

12  3  4 

5  6  7  8  9  1011 

12  13  14  15  16  1718 

10  20  21  22  23  24  25 

26  27  28  29  30  31 

FEBRUARY 

2*4  —  Texas  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade  Show,  Dou¬ 
bletree  Lincoln  Centre,  Dallas 

2*5  —  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors/Society  of  Professional 
Journalists/National  Press  Club,  Federal  Government  Coverage  Con¬ 
ference,  National  Press  Club,  Washington,  D.C. 

4*8  —  Interactive  Newspapers  ’95  Conference,  Hyatt  Reunion  Cen¬ 
ter,  Dallas 

8- 10  —  Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Hyatt  Capitol 
Square,  Columbus 

0-1  1  — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention, 
Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

2 1  -23  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America/International  News¬ 
paper  Color  Association/International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Newspaper  Operations  Conference,  Hilton  Hotel,  Walt  Disney 
World,  Orlando,  Fla. 

26-3/1  —  Inland  Press  Association  Convention,  Westin  La  Palo- 
ma,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

MARCH 

1  -4  —  National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Digital  Imaging 
Conference,  Marriott  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

4- 8  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Conference,  Tucson  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  Resort,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

5- 8  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Cooperative  Marketing 
and  Research  Conferences,  Hilton  Hotel,  Walt  Disney  World,  Orlan¬ 
do,  Fla. 

6-  10  —  Newspaper  in  Education  Week 

8-  11  —  National  Newspaper  Association,  Government  Affairs 
Conference,  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Arlington,  Va. 

1  2- 14  —  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Newspaper 
Operations  Trade  Show,  Hyatt  Regency,  Houston 
28-30  —  America  East  Newspaper  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge 
and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

3 1  -4/ 1  —  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors,  Basics  of  Investiga¬ 
tive  Reporting  Conference,  Ramada  O’Hare,  Chicago 
3  1  -4/ 2  —  Great  Lakes  Production  Conference  and  Northwest 
Printing  Production  Conference,  Radisson  Hotel,  Rochester,  Minn. 

APRIL 

4- y  —  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Convention,  Loews 
Anatole,  Dallas 

y-8  —  Nebraska  Press  Association  Convention,  Red  Lion  Hotel, 
Omaha 

24-26  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Convention,  Hilton 
Hotel,  New  Orleans 

MAY 

5- 8  —  DRUPA  Printing  and  Publishing  Trade  Show,  Diisseldorf, 
Germany 

1  4- 16  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Confer¬ 
ence,  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston 

28-31  —  International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FlEJ), 
World  Newspaper  Congress,  Paris 
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About  Awards 


Northern  California  SPJ  Awards.  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  columnist  Art  Hoppe,  former  San  ]ose  Mercury 
News  editor  and  publisher  Larry  Jinks,  and  former  San 
Francisco  Examiner  makeup  editor  Bill  Kong  have  been 
honored  by  the  Northern  California  chapter  of  the  Society 
of  Professional  Journalists  for  their  professional  achieve¬ 
ments  and  service  to  the  profession  and  to  SPJ. 

The  society  recognized  Stephanie  Salter,  Elizabeth  Fer¬ 
nandez  and  Dennis  Opatrny  of  the  Examiner  for  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting.  The  Examiner’s  Jane  Kay  and  the  Golden 
Cater,  the  student  paper  at  San  Francisco  State  University, 
were  cited  for  public  service. 

Esther  Schrader  of  the  Mercury  News  and  Elizabeth 
Howton  from  the  Palo  Alto  Weekly  received  Outstanding 
Young  Journalist  honors. 

Oakes  Environmental  Journalism  Award.  Rocky 
Mountain  News  science  reporter  Joseph  B.  Verrengia  is  the 
first  recipient  of  the  John  B.  Oakes  Award  for  Distinguished 
Environmental  Journalism,  named  for  and  endowed  by  the 
former  New  York  Times  editorial  page  editor. 

Verrengia  was  honored  for  his  series,  “Vanishing  Col¬ 
orado,”  which  appeared  in  the  News  in  August  and  docu¬ 
mented  the  decline  of  the  state’s  wilderness  since  explorer 
and  naturalist  John  C.  Fremont’s  historic  expeditions  150 
years  ago. 

Community  Action  Network  Awards.  Five  newspapers 
have  been  recognized  by  the  nonprofit  Community  Action 
Network  for  focusing  attention  on  societal  problems. 

The  Akron  Beacon  Journal  was  cited  for  “Coming  To¬ 
gether,”  its  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  series  on  race  relations, 
and  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution  were  honored  for 
reporting  on  Georgia’s  disastrous  floods  this  year. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  took  an  award  for  “Children  First,” 
which  focused  on  youths  victimized  by  violent  crime,  and  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  Sentinel  were  honored  for  co-spon¬ 
soring  a  program  that  distributed  books  to  inner-city  kids. 

Also  recognized  was  the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune,  which 
reported  a  program  to  help  children  learn  to  read. 

FPA  Mencken  Awards.  San  Jose  Mercury  News  reporter 
Gary  Webb  and  Copley  News  Service  editorial  cartoonist 
Mike  Thompson  were  among  the  winners  in  the  13th  Free 
Press  Association  (FPA)  Mencken  Awards,  recognizing  jour¬ 
nalism  that  examines  individual-rights  issues,  civil  liberties, 
and  abuses  of  power  by  government. 

Webb  was  recognized  in  the  best  news  story/investigative 
report  category  for  his  series,  “The  Forfeiture  Racket,”  which 
told  of  how  a  modest  weapon  in  the  war  on  drugs  can  be 
used  against  the  innocent.  Thompson  was  honored  for  a 
cartoon  about  health  care. 

CPA  Newspaper  Executive  of  the  Year.  The  Califor¬ 
nia  Press  Association  (CPA)  has  named  Herbert  G.  Klein, 
editor  in  chief  of  Copley  Newspapers,  as  Newspaper  Execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Year.  Klein  was  honored  for  his  work  as  a  news¬ 
paper  journalist,  broadcast  executive,  media  consultant,  and 
senior  White  House  official. 
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In  Brief 

USIA  grant 
sponsors  workshop 

A  SEMINAR  AND  internship  experi¬ 
ence  for  12  working  journalist  and  jour¬ 
nalism  educators  from  the  Baltic  na¬ 
tions  of  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania 
will  be  held  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  journalism,  beginning 
in  March  1995. 

The  month-long  workshop  in  Co¬ 
lumbia  is  sponsored  by  the  school  with 
a  $109,195  grant  from  the  U.S.  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency’s  Bureau  of  Cultural  and 
Education  Affairs. 

The  seminar  phase  of  the  project  will 
run  March  6-17  and  will  focus  on  the 
development  and  management  of  inde¬ 
pendent  media  organizations  and  the 
operation  of  newspapers  and  broadcast 
stations  in  a  free  society,  said  its  direc¬ 
tor,  Professor  Brian  Brooks. 

The  journalists  will  then  spend  two 
weeks  at  media  operations  in  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City.  The  Kansas  City  Star, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  the  Kansas 
City  Associated  Press  bureau  already 
have  agreed  to  host  the  visitors,  it  was 
announced. 

The  seminar  will  be  taught  by  Mis¬ 
souri  faculty  and  representatives  of  the 
International  Consortium  in  journal¬ 
ism,  a  multinational  group  dedicated  to 
advancing  the  cause  of  a  free  press  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Judge  dismisses 
charges  against 
photographer 

A  jUDGE  DISMISSED  a  criminal 
charge  against  a  Bakersfield  Californian 
photographer  who  was  arrested  when 
he  refused  to  leave  the  scene  of  an  at¬ 
tempted  rescue  of  a  drowning  victim. 

The  arresting  officers  violated  john 
Harte’s  right  to  “be  present  and  to  view 
and  photographically  record  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  the  body,”  wrote  Municipal  Court 
judge  Charles  Pfister. 

Moreover,  if  the  misdemeanor  case 
had  gone  to  trial  and  Harte  found 
guilty,  the  judge  said,  he  would  have  re¬ 
versed  the  verdict. 

Harte,  36,  a  14-year  veteran  of  the 
paper,  refused  sheriff’s  deputies’  orders 
to  stay  behind  a  fence  with  other  media 


reporters  and  photographers  while  they 
attempted  to  rescue  a  9-year-old  boy 
who  had  fallen  into  a  canal  (E&P,  Nov. 

5). 

The  victim  was  dead  when  rescuers 
reached  him.  The  cameraman  was 
charged  with  interfering  with  police  of¬ 
ficers  on  duty. 

Deputy  District  Attorney  Stephanie 
Arnold  disputed  Pfister’s  ruling  and  said 
the  prosecution  would  appeal  it. 

Harte  commented:  “[Pfister]  made  a 
wonderful  ruling.  The  sheriff  and  the 
district  attorney  have  a  lot  of  power  in 
the  county,  but  the  judge’s  ruling  clear¬ 
ly  means  they  don’t  have  the  power  to 
impose  censorship.” 

Globe  changes 
TMC  product 

THE  912-CIRCULATION,  weekly 
shopper  publication  Headliners,  a  total 
market-coverage  product  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  undergoes  several  changes  next 
month,  including  a  redesign  and  new 
advertising  rates  and  market  zones. 

Minority 

scholarships  given 

THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  News  of  ] 
Denver  has  presented  two  students,  Al¬ 
isha  Woodson,  22,  and  Anna  Maria 
Basquez,  20,  with  the  first  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News  Minority  journalism  Schol¬ 
arships  at  Metropolitan  State  College 
in  Denver. 

The  winners  will  receive  four-year 
tuition,  books  and  fees  to  study  journal¬ 
ism  at  Metropolitan  State  and  work 
paid  summer  internships  at  the  News. 

Journalist-in- 
residence  in  Moscow 

MICHELLE  CARTER,  MANAGING 
editor  of  the  Times  of  San  Mateo, 
Calif.,  has  accepted  a  10-month,  jour- 
nalist-in-residence  appointment  at  the 
Russian  American  Press  Information 
Center  in  Moscow,  beginning  in  janu- 
ary. 

Carter,  co-author  of  Children  of 
Chernobyl:  Raising  Hope  From  The 


Ashes  and  founder  of  the  Children  of 
Chernobyl  Project  of  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia,  has  been  traveling  to  the  former 
Soviet  Union  since  1988. 

She  leaves  her  position  at  the  Times 
after  27  years  at  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  daily. 

API  creates 
division 

THE  AMERICAN  PRESS  Institute, 
Reston,  Va.,  has  created  a  new  ventures 
division  to  address  long-term,  newspa¬ 
per-personnel  development  needs. 

The  division  is  headed  by  Ed  Baron, 
formerly  API  deputy  director  for  pro¬ 
gram  planning  and  development. 

lAPA  urges  veto 
of  Venezuelan  law 
restricting  media 

ON  THE  FIRST  day  of  the  Summit  of 
the  Americas  in  Miami  last  week,  the 
Inter-American  Press  Association 
(lAPA)  urged  Venezuelan  President 
Rafael  Caldera  to  veto  a  bill  that  rein¬ 
forces  obligatory  licensing  of  journalists. 

On  Dec.  6,  the  Venezuelan  Congress 
approved  legislation  requiring  newspeo¬ 
ple  to  belong  to  the  Colegio,  a  type  of 
journalists’  union,  and  to  hold  a  jour¬ 
nalism  degree. 

Violators  could  face  three  to  six 
months  in  prison  and  suspension  from 
the  profession. 

Licensing  of  journalists  in  the  coun¬ 
try  has  been  mandatory  since  1972,  but 
without  sanctions. 

lAPA  president  Raul  Kraiselburd 
made  the  request  as  Caldera  joined 
with  33  heads  of  state  participating  in 
the  summit,  convoked  by  President  Bill 
Clinton. 

Newspaper,  TV 
station  produce 
newscast 

THE  EVENING  SUN  of  Hanover,  Pa., 
and  Hanover  Cable  TV  will  jointly  pro¬ 
duce  a  daily  local  TV  news  broadcast, 
beginning  in  january. 
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1 0  Buffett  Buys 
Gannett  Stake 

The  $300  million  he  paid  for  4.9%  of 
the  country’s  biggest  newspaper  com¬ 
pany  is  a  shot  in  the  arm  for  ailing 
newspaper  stocks. 


1  1  Election  Coverage 
Tops  Public  Interest 

More  than  three-fourths  of  Americans 
closely  followed  the  outcomes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Times  Mirror  News  Interest 


1 6  Interactive  Communications  — 
Libel  in  cyberspace 

17  Circulation 

18  Newspeople  in  the  News 

1 9  Obituaries 


Page  22  Newsday’s  lease  on  the  famed  “zipper”  in  Manhattan’s  Times  Square 
runs  out  New  Year’s  Eve,  and  several  media  companies,  including  Dow  Jones, 
have  expressed  interest  in  picking  it  up.  In  this  photo  from  Jan.  16,  1991 , 
passersby  watch  as  news  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War  is  flashed. 
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In  Brief 


UNESCO  funds 
survival  manual 
for  newspeople 

WITH  NEARLY  90  journalists  killed 
this  year,  1994  has  been  “the  darkest 
year  in  the  history  of  the  press,”  says 
Robert  Menard,  director  of  the  French 
organization  Reporters  Sans  Frontieres 
(RSF). 

In  response  to  continuing  violence 
committed  against  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents  in  combat  zones,  as  well  as  local 
journalists  in  certain  countries,  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO) 
has  financed  publication  of  the  Survival 
Manual  for  Journalists. 

The  publication  was  prepared  by 
UNESCO’s  International  Program  for 
the  Development  of  Communication, 
RSF  and  the  French  Association  of  De¬ 
fense  Journalists,  an  organization  of  re¬ 
porters  accredited  by  the  French  de¬ 
fense  ministry. 

The  pocket-size  booklet  addresses 
what  precautions  to  take  before  enter¬ 
ing  dangerous  territory,  what  to  do  and 
not  to  do  if  ambushed  or  taken  hostage, 
and  how  to  treat  wounds.  It  is  available 
in  English,  Spanish  and  French. 

According  to  RSF,  the  most  deadly 
countries  for  journalists  this  year  were 
Tajikistan,  Rwanda,  the  former  Yu¬ 
goslavia  and  Algeria. 


newspaper  in  this  country,  and  yet  the 
three  regionals  launched  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  last  five  years  are  doing 
very  well,”  Crosbie  said. 

“We  produce  two  newspapers  every 
day”  —  the  Cork  Examiner  and  Evening 
Echo  —  “and  we  see  Sunday  as  a  gap  in 
our  services,”  he  added. 

The  Sunday  paper  will  be  published, 
using  electronic-page  makeup  technol¬ 
ogy.  It  will  have  a  number  of  editions 
for  different  regions  of  the  Munster  re¬ 
gion. 

—  Alan  S.  Harman 

Dallas  paper  has 
religion  section 

THIS  MONTH,  THE  Dallas  Morning 
Nevus  debuted  Religion,  a  weekly,  Sat¬ 
urday  section  focusing  on  spirituality 
and  worship. 

“We  spoke  with  people  from  virtually 
all  religious  affiliations,  and  their  re¬ 
sponse  was  consistent:  People  want  an 
opportunity  to  read  about  religion  and 
spirituality  from  an  in-depth  perspec¬ 
tive  with  the  same  kind  of  coverage 
they  expect  from  our  sports  and  busi¬ 
ness  sections,”  said  senior  vice  president 
and  executive  editor  Ralph  Langer. 

Providence 
papers  up  price 

CITING  SIGNIFICANT  newsprint  in¬ 
creases,  the  Providence  Journal  Co.  has 
increased  the  home-delivery  price  of  its 
papers  for  the  first  time  in  four  years. 

The  seven-day,  home-delivery  price 
was  raised  30^  to  $3.60  a  week,  and  the 
Sunday  rate  was  increased  30<£  to  $1.80 
weekly. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  Newspaper  Design 
(SND)  is  thinking  about  redesigning  it¬ 
self. 

After  debating  its  future,  the  group’s 
board  decided  to  devote  a  full  day  in 
April  to  brainstorming  about  its  future. 
Based  in  Reston,  Va.,  SND  plans  to  in¬ 
vite  its  current  and  past  leadership,  plus 


heads  throughout  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try,  to  “forget  about  SND  and  invent 
the  organization  that  we  need,”  said 
treasurer  Neal  Pattison. 

While  the  group  at  one  time  took  for 
granted  the  newspaper  industry’s  inter¬ 
est  in  “visual  journalism”  —  graphics 
and  anything  else  determining  how 
newspapers  look  —  it  is  grappling  with 
a  sense  that  newspapers  see  other  issues 
as  more  pressing. 

In  addition,  facing  a  projected  net 
loss  of  $25,000  for  1995,  SND  lowered 
its  reserve  requirement  to  20%  of  ex¬ 
penses,  from  25%.  That  means  on  a 
projected  spending  of  $513,000,  the 
group  would  have  to  set  aside  $103,000, 
instead  of  $128,000. 

The  group  has  2,400  members  — 
about  1,900  from  U.S.  organizations 
and  500  from  elsewhere  —  most  of 
whom  pay  $65  a  year.  While  member¬ 
ship  is  stable,  and  actually  grew  slightly 
last  year,  SND  loses  about  three  of 
every  10  members  in  a  year,  and  execu¬ 
tive  director  Ray  Chattman  is  seeking 
ways  to  increase  retention. 

Sun-Sentinel 
concentrates 
on  immigration 

RECENT  EVENTS  IN  Cuba  and  Haiti 
aren’t  just  international  stories  for  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Serttinel  —  they’re 
local. 

“Immigration  is  changing  the  whole 
nature  of  our  region  in  fascinating 
ways,”  managing  editor  Ellen  Soeteber 
explained.  “It’s  affecting  our  jobs,  hous¬ 
ing,  schools  and  almost  every  other  as¬ 
pect  of  life  in  South  Florida.” 

The  paper  published  a  14-page  spe¬ 
cial  section  recently,  detailing  the  posi¬ 
tive  and  negative  impact  immigration 
has  had  in  the  area.  The  section,  which 
contained  no  advertising,  included  the 
work  of  over  40  news  staffers.  It  came 
two  weeks  after  the  Sun-Sentinel  hosted 
panel  discussions  on  immigration  that 
featured  state  department  and  immigra¬ 
tion  officials,  two  congressmen  and 
Florida’s  lieutenant  governor. 

“We  feel  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
be  a  catalyst  in  putting  readers  together 
with  people  of  authority  who  can  an¬ 
swer  their  questions,”  Sun-Sentinel  edi¬ 
tor  Earl  Maucker  said. 


Irish  dailies 
to  enter  crowded 
Sunday  market 

THE  PUBLISHER  OF  Ireland’s  only 
two  regional  daily  newspapers  has  an¬ 
nounced  it  will  enter  the  already- 
crowded  Sunday  newspaper  field. 

Cork  Examiner  Publications  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  Alan  Crosbie  said  the  recruit¬ 
ment  of  about  30  staffers  is  under  way, 
and  the  Examiner  on  Sunday  will  hit 
newsstands  sometime  next  year. 

All  of  Ireland’s  other  Sunday  papers 
are  published  in  Dublin  and  are  in  a 
fierce  fight  for  market  share,  not  only 
among  themselves  but  with  imported 
British  titles. 

“We  have  a  different  perspective  in 
Cork.  There  isn’t  a  regional  Sunday 
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Member 


of  America 


ABP 


’  The  Fourth  Estate 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist, 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom, 
March  1892;  The  Fourth  Estate,  March  I,  1894; 
Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29,  1901; 
Advertising,  Jan.  22,  1925. 


More  openness? 

THE  HOUSE  OF  Representatives  is  expected  to  vote  early  in  the  new  session 
to  make  more  of  its  committee  hearings  available  to  cameras.  Under  the  pro¬ 
posal,  all  hearings,  meetings  and  markups  would  be  open  to  television  cam¬ 
eras. 

That’s  good! 

At  the  same  time,  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  (FCC)  has 
closed  down  the  inquiry  and  proceedings  in  the  NBC-Fox  dispute.  This  im¬ 
position  of  broad  secrecy  on  the  proceedings,  as  well  as  on  the  parties  in  the 
case,  is  wrong  and  has  been  protested  vigorously  by  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  (ASNE).  “The  FCC  should  take  the  lead  among  all  feder¬ 
al  agencies  in  demonstrating  a  healthy  respect  for  communicating  important 
information  to  the  public,”  ASNE’s  president  Gregory  Favre  says. 

The  U.S.  Judicial  Conference  turned  thumbs  down  on  the  use  of  still  and 
video  cameras  in  federal  courts.  Then,  the  chief  judges  in  the  13  federal  ap¬ 
peals  courts  asked  that  the  decision  be  reconsidered  to  allow  cameras  in  the 
appeals  courts. 

Cameras  in  the  courtrooms  became  an  issue  in  the  O.J.  Simpson  case,  but 
Judge  Lance  Ito  finally  ruled  in  favor  of  a  pool  camera  recording  the  proceeding. 

Another  judge  in  Nassau  County  Court,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  presiding  over 
the  trial  of  Colin  Ferguson,  who  is  accused  of  killing  six  people  and  wound¬ 
ing  19  others  on  a  train  a  year  ago,  has  permitted  the  defendant  to  fire  his 
lawyers  (Ronald  Kuby  and  William  Kunstler)  and  to  act  as  his  own  defense  at¬ 
torney.  Furthermore,  Ferguson  requested  that  all  television  and  other  cameras 
be  removed  from  the  courtroom. 

The  judge  agreed.  After  one  day  without  cameras,  the  defendant/attorney 
permitted  one  still  camera  back  in  the  courtroom. 

And  if  you  are  not  sufficiently  confused  by  now,  you  have  no  idea  what  is 
going  on. 


Journalists  get  wings 

THE  UNITED  NATIONS  has  changed  its  policy  that  barred  reporters  from 
UN  Protection  Force  planes  in  Bosnia.  The  Committee  to  Protect  Journalists 
reports  at  least  44  journalists  have  been  killed  and  others  injured  in  Croatia 
and  Bosnia  in  their  efforts  to  travel  overland  to  the  war  zones.  It  has  been  ask¬ 
ing  the  UN  to  permit  reporters  on  UN  planes  that,  they  said,  frequently  had 
empty  seats. 

This  week,  UN  officials  revealed  the  reason  why  journalists  were  forbidden 
to  ride  as  passengers  was  the  fact  that  UN  insurance  did  not  cover  them.  New 
insurance  was  obtained  in  November,  it  was  announced,  and  now  journalists 
can  ride  on  a  “space  available”  basis. 

It  is  hoped  this  new  policy  will  permit  broader  news  coverage  of  conflicts 
around  the  world  in  which  the  UN  may  become  involved.  Certainly,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  every  nation  need  to  be  informed  as  fully  as  possible  about  the  ticking 
time  bombs  that  exist  in  many  areas  of  the  world. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Former  editor  derides 
Singleton  paper  closings 


YOUR  JULY  23  piece,  “Singleton  clos¬ 
es  another  newspaper,”  didn’t  surprise  a 
former  Elizabeth  (N.j.)  Daily  Journal 
hand  (E&P,  Letters  to  the  Editor, 
Sept.  10).  It  surprised  this  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Union  City,  N.j.  Dispatch 
even  less. 

Dean  Singleton  had  already  bought 
the  Dispatch  when  1  came  on  board  in 
1987,  but  the  newspaper  was  one  that 
had  great  promise  (a  superb  young 
corps  of  writers  who  earned  rivers  of 
awards,  a  busy  news  coverage  area,  loy¬ 
al  readers)  and  great  problems  (low 
pay,  ancient  computers,  a  declining 
economy). 

Singleton  came  in  one  night  to  al- 


Newspaperdom. 

so  YEARS  AGO  ...  Two  Amer¬ 
ican  war  correspondents,  one  killed 
by  a  torpedo  explosion  aboard  the 
aircraft  carrier  Wasp,  the  other 
blinded  in  the  left  eye  by  shell  frag¬ 
ments  during  the  battle  of  Savo  Is¬ 
land,  will  be  awarded  the  Purple 
Heart  by  the  U.S.  Navy  as  the  result 
of  appeals  by  Editor  &  Publisher  to 
Navy  Secretary  James  Forrestal. 
Killed  was  Jack  Singer,  New  York 
Journal' American,  and  wounded 
was  Joe  James  Custer,  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  Herald. 

In  a  lengthy  correspondence  with 
Forrestal,  the  editor  of  E&P  had 
contended  that  civilian  reporters 
deserved  the  same  treatment  as  of¬ 
ficers  and  enlisted  men  who  risked 
their  lives  at  the  front.  In  his  un¬ 
precedented  announcement  to 
E&P,  Forrestal  said  the  records  of 
other  newsmen  who  had  been 
killed  or  injured  in  action  would  be 
reviewed  for  similar  treatment. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
December  23 ,  1 944 


legedly  study  our  sample  proofs.  He 
spent  about  two  hours  in  the  editor’s 
office  with  our  nervous  managers,  and 
all  hands  came  out,  groggy  from  ciga¬ 
rette  smoke,  save  Singleton,  who  ap¬ 
peared  spruce  and  poker-faced.  He 
didn’t  say  much  about  our  plans. 

However,  he  was  greatly  interested 
in  the  physical  condition  of  the  news¬ 
paper  building  and  the  printing  plant. 
After  inspecting  both  facilities  closely, 
he  left. 

After  the  powwow,  I  asked  my  im¬ 
mediate  bosses  how  Singleton  received 
our  plans.  My  bosses  didn’t  know.  From 
what  I’d  seen,  I  said,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  Singleton  was  more  interested  in 
the  Dispatch  in  terms  of  real  estate 
than  readership. 

My  editor  said  huffily,  “W.  Dean 
Singleton  buys  newspapers.  He  doesn’t 
close  them.” 

Two  years  later,  the  Dispatch  put  out 
a  paper  one  morning,  and  became  38 
bags  of  trash  on  38th  Street  the  next 
morning.  No  obituary,  no  funeral. 

It  was  a  mean  and  disgraceful  end  to 
a  100-year-old  New  Jersey  institution, 
and  my  initial  assessment  was  right. 
Singleton  has  continued  his  cavalier 
style  of  closings  across  the  country, 
which  gains  him  ample  profits,  but 
does  the  nation  a  disservice. 

In  the  case  of  the  Dispatch,  closing 
meant  a  lot  of  pain  for  the  community, 
no  one  to  keep  rival  papers  honest, 
and  the  pink  slip  for  114  hard-working 
employees. 

I  wasn’t  one  of  them,  but  it  was  just 
as  bad. 

Singleton’s  editors  at  the  Dispatch 
had  blacklisted  me  and  my  10  first- 
place  awards  for  writing  through  the 
newspaper  industry,  and  I  was  in  Navy 
boot  camp. 

David  H.  Lippman 

Lippman  is  former  associate  editor  of 

the  Dispatch,  Union  City,  N.J.,  and 
currently  is  a  U.S.  Navy  Petty  Officer 
2nd  Class. 


Says  letter  smacked 
of  sour  grapes 

TOM  BOLITHO’S  LETTER,  “Zaps 
Thomson”  (E&P,  Nov.  19),  smacks  of 
sour  grapes  and  an  obvious  inability  or 
unwillingness  to  compete. 

What  on  earth  would  a  “shopper” 
know  about  “journalistic  excellence,” 
anyway? 

If  Mr.  Bolitho  had  to  print  more  than 
fill,  sandwiched  between  “garage  sales” 
and  “miscellaneous  for  sale,”  he  might 
understand  just  how  much  value 
Thomson’s  commitment  to  its  indepen¬ 
dent  newsrooms  provides  readers  and 
staff  alike. 

Brian  M.  McMillan 

McMillan  is  publisher  of  the  Daily  Min¬ 
ing  Gazette,  a  Thomson  newspaper  in 
Houghton,  Mich. 

Philadelphia  Daily 
News  lives  there 

ROBERT  SALGADO  STRAINED  to 
point  out  he  has  a  personal  knowledge 
of  the  newspaper  building  at  400  N. 
Broad  St.  in  Philadelphia.  Many  of  us 
who  work  in  it  and  happened  to  read 
“Former  Facilities’  Fates”  in  the  No¬ 
vember  5  E&P  don’t  believe  him. 

It  is  true  Philadelphia  Newspapers 
Inc.  is  weighing  a  serious  refurbishment 
of  its  18-story  editorial  and  corporate 
headquarters  against  a  move  to  the  lin¬ 
ear  architecture  of  the  former  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  building.  There  are  vast 
stretches  of  unoccupied  space  at  400  N. 
Broad  since  PNI  built  a  new  printing 
plant  in  the  suburbs.  Salgado  got  that 
part  right. 

Where  the  writer  lost  some  of  us  was 
with  his  assertion  that  little  usable 
space  exists  above  the  sixth  floor  in  the 
structure,  described  only  as  the  Inquirer 
building.  He  might  be  interested  to 
know  the  7  th,  8th  and  14th  floors  are 
home  to  the  newsrooms  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News,  the  newspaper  PNI 
publishes  that  has  the  growing  circula¬ 
tion. 

Some  people  even  find  use  for  the 
space  on  the  12th  floor.  The  publisher 
has  a  helluva  view. 

Brian  Toolan 

Toolan  is  managing  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News 
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THE  SPECIAL  ISSUE  & 
CONFERENCE  PROGRAM 

FEBRUARY  4 

Space  Deadline:  01/19/95 
Ccpy  Deadline:  01  /23/95 


SALES  OFFICES 

New  York .  212-675-4380 

Chicago .  312-641-0041 

New  Orleans .  504-386-9673 

Los  Angeles .  310-373-3731 

San  Francisco .  415-421-7950 


On  February  4,  Editor  &  Publisher’s  spe¬ 
cial  issue  devoted  to  Interactive  Newspa¬ 
pers  will  give  advertisers  an  unequalled 
opportunity  to  reach  the  planners  and 
decision-makers  at  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country  and  around  the  world. 

This  Interactive  Newspapers  ’95  section 
will  reach  more  than  80,000  E&P  readers. 
You’ll  reach  an  audience  eager  to  learn 
more  about  online  services,  800  and  900 
services,  electronic  classified  advertising, 
CD-ROMs,  fax  publishing  and  other 
interactive  opportunities.  Articles  writ¬ 
ten  by  respected  professionals  in  the  field 
will  be  read  thoroughly.  And  your  adver¬ 
tising  will  offer  the  expert  guidance  our 
readers  are  seeking. 

And  because  this  section  will  also  serve  as 
the  program  for  the  Interactive  Newspa¬ 
pers  Conference  in  Dallas,  your  advertising 
will  reach  newspaper  professionals  most 
interested  in  your  products  and  services  at 
a  time  when  they’ll  be  most  receptive. 

Be  sure  to  make  your  space  reservation 
today.  Call  your  local  E&P  advertising 
representative,  or  call  Ad  Director  Steve 
Townsley  at  (212)  675-4380. 


THE  CONFERENCE 

FEBRUARY  5-8 

Hyatt  Regency,  Reunion  Center, 

Dallas,  Texas 

Sixth  annual  conference,  co-sponsored  by 
The  Kelsey  Group,  Editor  &  Publisher 
and  the  International  Newspaper  Mar¬ 
keting  Association.  Call  (609)  921-7200 
for  more  information  or  to  register. 

THE  TRADE  SHOW 

FEBRUARY  6-7 

Hyatt  Regency,  Reunion  Center, 

Dallas,  Texas 

Full  trade  show,  10'x8'  booths.  Call  E&P 
at  (212)  675-4380  ext.  18  for  more  infor¬ 
mation. 
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Guild  Balks 

At  TV 

Appearances 

Unionized  reporters  at  the  Detroit  News  and  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  say  they  are  being  shortchanged  in  arrangements 
their  newspapers  have  with  local  television  channels 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

UNIONIZED  REPORTERS  AT  the 
Detroit  News  and  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
say  they  are  being  shortchanged  in  the 
much  hallyhooed  arrangements  their 
newspapers  have  with  local  television 
channels. 

In  Detroit,  Newspaper  Guild  Local 
22  has  filed  an  unfair  labor  practice 
complaint  against  Gannett  Co.-owned 
Detroit  News,  after  editor  and  publish¬ 
er  Robert  Giles  posted  a  memo  claim¬ 
ing  the  right  to  order  reporters  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  news  shows  on  WKBD-TV, 
Channel  50. 

Right  after  the  union  complaint  was 
lodged,  the  News  filed  its  own  griev¬ 
ance,  arguing  that  the  guild’s  advice 
that  reporters  not  volunteer  for  the  TV 
show  amounted  to  an  illegal  partial 
work  stoppage. 

In  Philadelphia,  too,  the  guild  is 
urging  its  members  “to  refrain  from 
participating  in  any  way”  with  “Inquir¬ 
er  News  Tonight,”  an  hour-long  show 
produced  by  a  Knight-Ridder  Inc.  sub¬ 
sidiary  that  runs  WPHL-TV. 

Guild  Local  10  and  the  Knight-Rid¬ 
der  subsidiary,  KR  Video  Inc.,  have 
been  unable  to  agree  on  compensation 
for  reporters  who  appear  on  the  news 
show. 

The  separate  disputes  come  as  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  newspapers  are 
mulling  similar  arrangements  with  lo¬ 
cal  television  news  shows,  or  are  start¬ 
ing  their  own  cable  or  broadcast  news 


“The  guild  kept  dragging  it  on  and  on. 
It  was  clear  to  my  mind  that  they  had 
another  agenda.” 

—  Robert  Qiles,  editor  and  publisher, 
Detroit  News 


programs.  And  there  may  be  compen¬ 
sation  implications  for  the  many  news¬ 
papers  involved  in  online  services. 

Detroit  News  editor  and  publisher 
Giles,  however,  says  his  paper’s 
arrangement  with  the  local  station 
WKBD  might  be  an  innovative  part¬ 
nering  of  television  and  print  —  but 
it’s  nothing  new  in  the  use  of  journal¬ 
ism. 

“I  think  there’s  a  clear  tradition  of 


multiple  use  of  stories,”  Giles  said. 

“We  share  our  stories  with  [the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  (AP)]  ....  [Wje  share 
stories  with  the  Gannett  News  Service. 
A  number  of  our  people  have  cut  their 
own  deals  with  other  media  ....  We 
have  people  who  are  commentators  on 
NPR  [National  Public  Radio]  and  so 
on,”  he  added. 

Giles  noted,  too,  that  News  re¬ 
porters  produce  many  audiotex  pieces 
—  and  get  no  compensation. 

The  News  arrangement  with 
WKBD,  which  is  owned  by  Paramount 
Communications  Inc.,  began  with  the 
Nov.  7  broadcast. 

Virtually  every  night  during  the  10 
p.m.  newscast,  a  News  journalist  talks 
with  the  WKBD  anchors  about  a  story 
that  is  to  appear  in  the  next  day’s 
newspaper. 

WKBD  approached  the  News  last 
fall  after  the  local  CBS  affiliate  an¬ 
nounced  it  was  joining  the  Fox  net¬ 
work  in  November.  WKBD,  which  had 
been  the  Detroit  Fox  affiliate,  is  to  join 
the  United/Paramount  network  when 
it  begins  next  year. 

The  moves  gave  WKBD  its  first 
news  competition  during  the  prime¬ 
time,  10  p.m.  slot. 

“So  Channel  50  (WKBD),  in  trying 
to  react  to  that,  wanted  to  establish  a 
relationship  with  the  Detroit  News  be¬ 
cause  of  our  credibility  and  the  depth 
of  enterprise  it  will  bring  to  their  news 

(See  Quild  on  page  30) 
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Buffett  buys 
Gannett  stake 

$300  million  for  4.9%  of  biggest  U.S.  newspaper  company 
is  shot  in  the  arm  for  ailing  newspaper  stocks 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

WARREN  BUFFETT,  ONE  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  richest  and  most  successful  in¬ 
vestors,  has  acquired  4.9%  of  Gannett 
Co.  Inc.,  the  biggest  U.S.  newspaper 
publisher. 

The  investment  was  worth  $321  mil¬ 
lion,  based  on  the  market  price  of  $47 
a  share,  when  Gannett  disclosed  the 
news  Dec.  15.  There  was  no  way  to 
know  how  much  he  actually  paid  to 
build  the  stake. 

News  of  the  acquisition  sent  Gan- 
nett’s  stock  price  8%  higher  to  $51  a 
share. 


Other  newspaper  stocks,  selling  at 
10%  or  more  below  year-ago  prices, 
went  slightly  higher  in  sympathy  buy¬ 
ing. 

Berkshire  Hathaway,  the  publicly 
traded  company  Buffett  controls,  said 
it  bought  the  stock  as  an  investment. 
News  of  the  deal  sent  Berkshire’s  stock 
price  $400  higher  to  $20,400. 

Buffett  already  has  major  newspaper 
holdings,  through  large  blocks  of  stock 
in  the  Washington  Post  Co.  and  Capi¬ 
tal  Cities/ABC  Inc.,  and  through 
100%  ownership  of  Buffalo  News,  one 
of  the  most  profitable  newspapers  in 
America,  with  operating  earnings  aver¬ 
aging  over  30%  of  revenue. 

Gannett,  whose  USA  Today  and  81 
other  dailies  generate  the  vast  majori¬ 
ty  of  its  $3.6  billion  in  annual  revenue. 


said  in  a  statement,  “We  are  delighted 
that  Berkshire  Hathaway  has  shown 
this  level  of  confidence  in  Gannett.” 

Buffett  —  whom  Forbes  magazine 
called  the  nation’s  second  richest  per¬ 
son  (after  Microsoft  founder  Bill 
Gates)  and  the  “world’s  most  successful 
investor”  —  is  known  for  buying  un¬ 
dervalued  stocks  and  holding  them  for 
long-term  appreciation.  His  fortune  is 
estimated  at  $9.2  billion. 

Analysts  were  mixed  about  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  Buffett’s  move.  They  generally 
viewed  Gannett  as  a  well-managed 
company  that  controls  costs  and  gener¬ 
ates  high  profit  margins  and  had  been 


neutral  to  positive  in  advising  whether 
to  buy  Gannett  in  recent  months. 

“It’s  certainly  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
newspapers  by  the  nation’s  preeminent 
investor,”  said  John  Morton,  a  Wash¬ 
ington-based  analyst  with  Lynch  Jones 
Ryan,  who  said  the  move  surprised 
him.  “It  shows  confidence  in  Gannett 
and  the  business.  I  don’t  know  how  you 
can  separate  the  two.” 

Kevin  Gruneich,  an  analyst  with  CS 
First  Boston  in  New  York,  said  the  ac¬ 
quisition  was  clearly  positive  for  Gan¬ 
nett  hut  quickly  added,  “I  don’t  think 
the  announcement  changes  the  reality 
of  the  industry  —  that  1995  will  be  a 
difficult  year.  I  think  Buffett  is  a  long¬ 
term  investor  and  is  willing  to  look  be¬ 
yond  the  margin  pressure.” 

Newspaper  stock  prices  have  suf¬ 


fered  from  fears  of  soaring  newsprint 
prices  and  concerns  about  the  long¬ 
term  health  of  newspapers  in  the  face 
of  expanding  electronic  media.  Prices 
are  so  low  that  several  major  compa¬ 
nies,  believing  their  stocks  are  under¬ 
valued,  are  spending  millions  of  dollars 
to  repurchase  their  own  shares. 

“I  think  he  saw  a  company  that  had 
its  stock  beaten  down  and  has  some 
very  positive  characteristics,  including 
free  cash  flow  and  price  flexibility,” 
Gruneich  said. 

Whde  Buffett’s  buy  may  calm  fears 
of  investors  who  view  newspapers  as  a 
dying  business,  it  is  more  reflective  of 
his  confidence  in  Gannett  than  in 
newspapers  in  general,  Gruneich  said. 

Morton,  who  expected  newspaper 
stock  prices  to  strengthen  when 
newsprint  prices  level  off,  perhaps  in 
1996,  suggested  that  Buffett’s  invest¬ 
ment  could  be  an  early  sign  of  the  up¬ 
swing. 

Four  more  papers 
join  the 

Partners  Program’ 

THE  IDAHO  FALLS  (Idaho)  Post 
Register  has  joined  four  other  Pacific 
Northwest  newspapers  in  the  “Partners 
Program”  to  hire  more  minority  em¬ 
ployees  on  smaller  dailies. 

Already  participating  in  the  program 
in  the  Northwest  are  these  Washington 
state  papers:  Tucoma  News  Tribune, 
Longview  Daily  News,  Vancouver 
Columbian  and  the  Wenatchee  World. 

The  program  seeks  to  identify  minor¬ 
ity  prospects  and  exchange  information 
about  their  availability  to  expand  em¬ 
ployee  diversity. 

The  regional  project  coordinator  is 
Steve  Robinson,  director  of  administra¬ 
tive  services  at  the  News  Tribune. 


“I  don’t  think  the  announcement  changes  the 
reality  of  the  industry  —  that  1 995  will  be  a 
difficult  year.  1  think  Buffett  is  a  long-term 
investor  and  is  willing  to  look  beyond  the  margin 
pressure.” 
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Election 
Coverage  Tops 

Public  Interest 

More  than  three-quarters  of  Americans  closely  followed  the 
outcomes,  according  to  the  Times  Mirror  News  Interest  Index 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

THE  1994  ELECTIONS  topped  the 
chart  of  public  interest,  with  more 
than  three-quarters  of  Americans 
closely  following  the  outcome. 

According  to  the  Times  Mirror 
News  Interest  Index  for  December, 
41%  of  those  surveyed  said  they  very 
closely  followed  the  electoral  outcome, 
with  another  36%  reporting  they 
watched  fairly  closely. 

Nevertheless,  half  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  said  they  did  not  learn  enough 
about  the  candidates  and  the  issues  to 
make  an  informed  choice  at  the  polls, 
according  to  the  report  from  the 
Washington-based  Times  Mirror  Cen¬ 
ter  for  the  People  &.  the  Press. 

The  deployment  of  U.S.  troops  to 
Haiti  was  followed  closely  by  70%  of 
the  public  (31%  very  closely,  39%  fair¬ 
ly  closely).  The  latest  numbers  reflect  a 
decline  in  interest  from  the  October 
1994  survey,  when  79%  followed  the 
story  closely  (38%  very  closely,  41% 
fairly  closely). 

Reports  about  the  condition  of  the 
U.S.  economy  continued  to  attract  in¬ 
terest  —  less  so  than  in  earlier  surveys 
but  slightly  more  than  so  in  the  last  re¬ 
port  in  October. 

In  the  December  report,  71%  of  the 
public  closely  followed  news  of  the 
economy  (28%  very  closely,  43%  fairly 
closely),  compared  to  67%  in  October 
(27%  very  closely,  40%  fairly  closely). 

Interest  in  the  economy  peaked  in 
the  February  1993  survey,  when  85%  of 
respondents  closely  followed  economic 
news  (49%  very  closely,  36%  fairly 
closely). 

The  California  proposal  to  bar  edu¬ 


cation,  health  and  welfare  benefits  to 
undocumented  aliens.  Proposition  187, 
was  next  on  the  interest  index,  with 
58%  of  respondents  closely  following 
reports  of  its  progression  (26%  very 
closely,  32%  fairly  closely). 

An  additional  44%  was  fairly  evenly 
split  between  those  who  followed  it  not 
too  closely  (22%)  or  not  at  all  closely 
(20%). 

Considerably  more  Hispanics  (43%) 
very  closely  followed  news  of  Proposi¬ 
tion  187  than  did  blacks  (38%)  or 
whites  (24%),  as  did  those  Hispanics  in 
the  West  (46%),  compared  to  other 


parts  of  the  country  (24%  in  the  East, 
23%  in  the  Midwest,  and  17%  in  the 
South). 

Less  than  one  quarter  (23%)  of  the 
public  very  closely  followed  news  of  the 
O.J.  Simpson  case,  a  considerable  de¬ 
cline  from  June  1994,  when  nearly  half 
(48%)  reported  following  the  Simpson 
story  very  closely. 

Nearly  as  many  respondents  in  the 
December  report  (22%)  said  they  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Simpson  case  not  at  all 
closely,  although  most  followed  it  fair¬ 
ly  closely  (29%)  or  not  too  closely 
(25%). 

More  blacks  (41%)  followed  the 
Simpson  case  very  closely  than  did 
whites  (21%)  or  Hispanics  (37%). 

Although  recent  comments  by  Sen. 


Jesse  Helms  (R-N.C.)  regarding  Presi¬ 
dent  Bill  Clinton  attracted  quite  a  bit 
of  attention  inside  the  Beltway,  they 
received  little  notice  among  the  public. 

Nearly  a  third  (32%)  of  those  sur¬ 
veyed  said  they  not  at  all  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  news  about  the  senator’s  com¬ 
ments,  with  another  27%  reporting 
they  followed  it  not  too  closely,  21% 
said  fairly  closely,  and  19%  said  very 
closely. 

When  asked  to  give  their  impres¬ 
sions  of  various  politicians,  47%  of  the 
public  awarded  Helms  an  unfavorable 
rating  (25%  mostly  unfavorable,  22% 


very  unfavorable)  and  29%,  a  favorable 
rating  (5%  very  favorable,  24%  mostly 
favorable).  Eight  percent  of  those 
polled  never  heard  of  the  senator. 

Although  interest  in  the  debate  over 
the  GATT  agreement  was  slight,  com¬ 
pared  to  that  in  other  news  items,  it 
increased  considerably  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  report  from  the  October  survey. 

In  December,  16%  of  respondents 
very  closely  followed  the  GATT  story, 
compared  to  only  8%  who  reported  the 
same  thing  in  October. 

In  the  December  survey,  28%  said 
they  fairly  closely  followed  news  of 
GATT  (compared  to  18%  in  October), 
27%  followed  it  not  too  closely  (29% 


Nevertheless,  half  of  the  respondents  said  they  did 
not  learn  enough  about  the  candidates  and  the 
issues  to  make  an  informed  choice  at  the  polls. 
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Reporter  ordered 
to  answer  questions 
about  birthday  party 


by  M.L.  Stein 

CLAYTON  HASWELL,  EXECUTIVE 
editor  of  Lesher  Communications,  has 
endured  eight  attempts  by  prosecutors 
to  subpoena  his  reporters  for  informa¬ 
tion,  but  the  last  one  has  him  shaking 
his  head  in  disbelief. 

Martha  Ross,  a  reporter  for  the  West 
Valley  Times,  one  of  a  Lesher  chain  of 
dailies  in  the  San  Francisco  East  Bay 
Area,  has  been  held  in  contempt  of 
court  and  is  facing  jail  time  for  refusing 
to  answer  the  district  attorney’s  ques¬ 
tions  about  a  birthday  party  she  at¬ 
tended. 

Ross,  31,  said  she  obtained  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  party  from  the  hostess,  in 


connection  with  her  series  on  gangs. 
The  affair  drew  several  alleged  gang 
members  whom  she  interviewed,  she 
told  E&P. 

The  hostess,  Linda  Mason,  has  been 
charged  with  providing  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erages  to  underage  youths,  a  misde¬ 
meanor.  The  party  ended  in  a  fight  in 
which  two  16-year-old  boys  were 
stabbed. 

Contra  Costa  County  District  At¬ 
torney  Greg  Yancey  wants  Ross  to  tell 
him  what  she  observed  at  the  party  for 
Mason’s  son,  and  has  rejected  Ross’ 
shield-law  refusal  to  answer. 

“The  California  Shield  Law  is  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  reporters  from  having 
to  reveal  confidential  sources,”  Yancey 
argued. 

“This  was  not  a  confidential  source. 


She  was  at  a  party,  and  she  observed 
certain  criminal  acts,”  Yancey  said. 

Yancey  claimed  it  may  not  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  prosecute  the  case  without  Ross’ 
testimony. 

Lesher  attorney  Jim  Brelsford  coun¬ 
tered  that  Ross’  knowledge  is  constitu¬ 
tionally  protected,  and  added  that  the 
state  Supreme  Court  has  consistently 
ruled  that  reporters  cannot  be  forced 
to  testify  about  their  unpublished  in¬ 
formation.  The  shield  law  does  not 
permit  exemptions  “simply  because  the 
reporter  may  be  more  convenient  than 
other  witnesses,”  Brelsford  asserted. 

Municipal  judge  Peter  Berger  ruled 
Ross  in  contempt  of  court  when  she  re¬ 
fused  to  answer  five  questions,  all  re¬ 


lating  to  the  serving  and  drinking  of 
alcohol.  Berger  ordered  her  to  jail,  but 
stayed  the  order  to  allow  her  attorneys 
to  file  an  appeal. 

Haswell  accused  Yancey  of  waging  a 
vendetta  against  Lesher  newspapers. 

“This  whole  thing  is  stupid,”  Haswell 
said  in  an  interview.  “To  say  this  is 
about  justice  would  appear  to  be  less 
than  truthful.  It’s  about  a  nickel-and- 
dime  misdemeanor  case  and  a  prosecu¬ 
tor  who  can’t,  or  won’t,  do  the  neces¬ 
sary  homework  to  prosecute.  Yancey 
simply  wants  to  pierce  the  shield  law.” 

He  pointed  out  that  none  of  the 
questions  pertained  to  criminal  acts  by 
gangs  or  material  covered  in  Ross’  sto¬ 
ries.  Haswell  contended  there  were 
dozens  of  other  witnesses  at  the  party, 
including  police  officers. 


Ross  said  she  is  prepared  to  go  to 
jail. 

“In  being  allowed  to  attend  the  par¬ 
ty,  I  gained  her  [Mason’s]  trust  and  I 
feel  strongly  that  1  am  not  going  to  tes¬ 
tify  against  her,”  the  reporter  added. 

Ross’  series  won  a  National  Head¬ 
liner’s  Award  and  other  honors,  includ¬ 
ing  one  from  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

“Martha  is  a  very  courageous,  intel¬ 
ligent  and  savvy  reporter,”  Haswell  re¬ 
marked.  “I  greatly  admire  her  willing¬ 
ness  to  risk  prison  for  what  she  be¬ 
lieves.” 

Media  wins 
partial  victory 

THE  MEDIA  WON  a  partial  victory  in 
their  effort  to  cover  a  competency  hear¬ 
ing  in  Sacramento  for  “thrill  killer”  Eric 
Royce  Leonard. 

Superior  Court  judge  Thomas  M. 
Cecil  ruled  that  the  hearing  would  be 
open,  except  for  Leonard’s  testimony 
and  that  of  his  attorneys. 

In  an  11-page  decision,  Cecil  also  ex¬ 
cluded  coverage  of  witnesses  and  court- 
appointed  attorneys  when  they  testify 
about  statements  Leonard  made  to 
them  regarding  the  crimes  of  which  he 
is  accused. 

The  judge  conceded  the  First 
Amendment  entitles  the  press  and  pub¬ 
lic  access  to  the  hearing,  but  said  he 
was  limiting  coverage  to  protect 
Leonard’s  right  to  a  fair  trial. 

Attorney  Charity  Kenyon,  who  is 
representing  the  Sacramento  Bee  and 
other  news  organizations  seeking  an 
open  hearing,  filed  an  immediate  ap¬ 
peal. 

“We  do  not  believe  the  court  ade¬ 
quately  considered  alternatives  to  ex¬ 
cluding  the  public  from  portions  of  the 
hearing,”  Kenyon  told  reporters. 

She  said  options  could  include  a 
change  of  venue  or  questioning  of  ju¬ 
rors.  She  also  challenged  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  Leonard  could  not  receive  a 
fair  trial  locally  even  if  the  competency 
hearing  is  fully  reported. 

“You  only  have  to  look  at  the  O.j. 
Simpson  case  and  other  high-profile  lo¬ 
cal  trials  with  all  their  pre-trial  publici- 

(See  Legal  on  page  30) 
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LEGALLY  SPEAKING 

by  Richard  N.  Winfield  and  David  A.  Schulz 


When  limits  on 
press  access  go  crazy 


irtually  everything  connected  with 
the  electronics  retailer  known  as 
“Crazy  Eddie”  has  tended  toward  the 
outrageous. 

First,  he  built  a  retail  franchise 
around  infamous  television  commer¬ 
cials  featuring  a  crazed  announcer  who 
declared  himself  “insane.” 

Then,  indicted  for  swindling  a 
whopping  $80  million  from  investors 
through  a  fraudulent  public  offering, 
he  fled  from  authorities  and  had  to  be 
tracked  down  in  an  international  man¬ 
hunt. 

When  he  finally  stood  trial,  even  the 
judge  in  his  case  went  to  excess,  deny¬ 
ing  press  access  to  his  jurors  for  over 
five  months  after  their  discharge  and 
then  issuing  orders  restricting  the  type 
of  questions  reporters  could  ask. 

In  the  end,  however,  the  remarkable 
story  of  “Crazy  Eddie”  Antar’s  trial  pro¬ 
vides  a  pertinent  example  to  the  press 
of  how  to  promote  effective  access  to 
information  in  criminal  cases. 

A  decision  last  month  by  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Philadelphia,  arising  out  of  the  press’s 
appeal  of  the  Antar  case,  has  clarified 
and  reaffirmed  that  the  important  pub¬ 
lic  right  of  access  to  criminal  proceed¬ 
ings  extends  to  the  right  of  reporters  to 
interview  jurors  after  they  render  a  ver¬ 
dict. 

Antar  was  prosecuted  in  the  summer 
of  1993  in  federal  district  court  in  New 
Jersey  under  an  indictment  for  securi¬ 
ties  fraud,  mail  fraud  and  RICO  viola¬ 
tions.  Because  of  the  publicity  the  case 
had  received,  a  large  panel  was  called 


Winfield  and  Schulz  are  members  of  the 
law  firm  of  Rogers  &  Wells  in  New  York 
City  and  represented  the  Associated 
Press  in  the  Antar  case  discussed  in  this 
article. 


for  jury  selection.  The  trial  judge  said 
the  court  was  too  crowded  when  the 
selection  process  began  and  asked  the 
press  to  step  outside  to  make  seats 
available  for  potential  jurors. 

Later,  near  the  end  of  the  trial, 
counsel  for  Associated  Press  (AP) 
asked  the  trial  judge  to  release  the 
names  of  the  jurors.  The  AP  said  it 
would  not  attempt  to  contact  any  ju¬ 
rors  until  after  a  verdict  was  reached. 
The  trial  judge  promptly  sealed  the 
transcript  without  any  notice  or  hear¬ 
ing  and  without  making  any  findings. 

During  the  deliberations,  the  jury 
sent  a  note  to  the  judge,  saying  that 
one  of  the  jurors  was  “nasty  and 
screaming”  and  refusing  to  cooperate. 
Obviously,  this  communication  piqued 
further  interest. 

After  six  days  of  deliberations,  the 
jury  convicted  Eddie  Antar.  He  was 
sentenced  to  12  years  in  prison.  After 
the  trial  judge  discharged  the  jury,  the 
AP  for  the  second  time  asked  the  judge 
to  unseal  the  transcript  and  release  the 
names  of  the  jurors. 

No  issue  of  juror  safety  or  fear  of  re¬ 
taliation  existed.  This  was,  after  all, 
only  a  securities-fraud  prosecution. 

After  a  silence  of  five  months,  the 
trial  judge  finally  agreed  to  release  the 
sealed  transcripts,  including  the  names 
and  addresses  of  jurors. 

A 

t  the  same  time,  however,  the 
judge  imposed  several  curious  restric¬ 
tions  on  any  reporter  who  obtained  the 
transcript  and  attempted  to  interview  a 
juror.  Reporters  were  prohibited  from 
asking  a  juror  for  an  interview  more 
than  once  or  attempting  to  continue 
an  interview  if  a  juror  expressed  any 
desire  to  see  it  ended. 

The  judge  also  imposed  a  blanket 
prohibition  against  a  reporter’s  asking 
any  question  about  votes  or  comments 


made  during  deliberations  other  than 
those  made  by  the  interviewee. 

The  press  appealed.  The  3rd  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  declared  that  the  or¬ 
der  sealing  the  transcript  was  improp¬ 
er.  The  trial  court  had  initially  ordered 
the  transcript  sealed  without  notice 
and  without  providing  an  opportunity 
for  the  press  to  be  heard.  This  violated 
the  procedural  and  substantive  due 
process  projections  guaranteed  by  the 
First  Amendment  right  of  access  to 
criminal  proceedings,  according  to  the 
three-judge  panel. 

TT he  trial  court  also  had  failed  to 
make  any  of  the  necessary  factual  find¬ 
ings,  to  establish  that  a  denial  of  access 
to  juror  names  and  addresses  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  protect  an  overriding  interest. 

The  3rd  Circuit  criticized  the  trial 
court  for  both  the  original  sealing  or¬ 
der  and  the  five-month  delay  in  acting 
on  the  request  to  unseal  the  transcript. 

The  3rd  Circuit  then  turned  to  the 
restrictions  on  interviews  with  jurors. 
It  found  that  restrictions  aimed  at 
avoiding  “harass  nt”  of  jurors  were 
not  justified,  unless  a  finding  was  made 
that  improperly  intrusive  interviews  or 
intimidation  of  jurors  was  actually  tak¬ 
ing  place  or  intended. 

The  3rd  Circuit  noted  that  such 
threats  must  be  “actual  and  specific, 
not  conclusory  and  generic.”  No  such 
threat  existed  in  the  Antar  case.  More¬ 
over,  even  where  a  factual  basis  exists 
for  protecting  jurors,  a  trial  court  must 
first  consider  less  restrictive  alterna¬ 
tives. 

Without  explanation,  the  3rd  Cir¬ 
cuit  did  not  strike  down  the  separate 
prohibition  against  reporters  inquiring 
into  the  specific  votes,  statements  or 
comments  of  another  juror. 
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Attempting  to 
satisfy  a 

disgruntled  reader 

by  M.L.  Stein 

THERE  ARE  DAYS  when  an  ombudsman,  no  matter  how 
hard  he  tries,  cannot  satisfy  a  disgruntled  reader. 

Art  Nauman,  the  Sacramento  Bee’s  ombudsman,  had  such 
a  day  recently  when  his  tireless  research  into  a  complaint 
brought  only  more  complaints. 

One  reader  had  griped  bitterly  to  Nauman  about  the  Bee’s 
pro-environmental  position  on  timber  cutting,  a  big  indus¬ 
try  in  Northern  California. 

The  caller,  who  had  just  moved  to  Sacramento  from  the 
state’s  logging  region,  exclaimed:  “You  and  your  anti-logging 
attitude.  What  hypocrites  you  are !  1  wonder  if  you  have  the 
guts  to  tell  your  readers  just  how  many  trees  have  to  be  cut 
down  to  print  your  paper.  Probably  not.” 

Nauman  took  up  the  challenge  immediately,  observing  in 
his  column  that  he  found  the  question  “fascinating,”  and 
adding,  “If  whole  stands  of  trees  need  to  be  felled  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  paper  in  which  anti-logging  editorials  are  printed 
—  well,  then,  what  an  ironic  situation  that  is,  no?” 

So  Nauman  went  to  Ray  Steele  Jr.,  operations  coordina¬ 
tor  for  McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.,  who  buys  the  newsprint 
for  all  19  papers  in  the  chain. 

No  trees  are  cut  down  in  the  U.S.  specifically  to  furnish 
paper  for  the  Sacramento  Bee,  Steele  said.  He  added  that 
the  Bee  uses  roughly  165  tons  of  newsprint  daily,  half  of 
which  is  recycled  paper. 

Most  of  the  new  paper,  Steele  told  Nauman,  derives  from 
wood  leftovers  —  pulp  —  from  American  mills. 

The  rest  of  the  McClatchy  newsprint,  Nauman  learned, 
is  purchased  from  a  mill  in  Norway,  which  gets  its  trees  di¬ 
rectly  from  farmers,  who  grow  them  as  a  crop. 

“Now,  make  no  mistake,”  Nauman  wrote.  “Some  Ameri¬ 
can  companies  do  cut  trees  purely  for  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion.”  But  he  said  that,  to  Steele’s  knowledge,  none  of  the 
U.S.  mills  that  supply  the  Bee  uses  virgin  timber. 

Nauman  added  one  caveat:  The  Bee  contains  advertising 
inserts  that  are  printed  elsewhere  and  over  the  origin  of 
which  the  paper  has  no  control. 

Feeling  confident  that  he  had  met  the  issue  squarely  and 
accurately,  the  ombudsman  phoned  the  complainer  with  the 
information.  The  man’s  response,  as  quoted  by  Nauman, 
went  as  follows:  “You’re  a  damned  liberal,  too,”  he  shouted. 
“You’ve  sold  out.  Where  do  you  think  the  paper  comes  from? 
The  air?  How  naive!” 

Electronic  paper  joins  NNA 

AN  ELECTRONIC  NEWSPAPER,  Nem  in  Motion,  pub¬ 
lished  by  WalkSoft  Inc.  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  has  become  the 
first  of  its  kind  to  join  the  National  Newspaper  Association 
(NNA). 


Editor  &  Publisher 

U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock  12/20/94  12/13/94  12/20/93  I 

A.H.BeloCorp.(NY) 

54.375 

54.00 

50.00 

American  Publishing  Co.  (NDQ)  ##10.500 

11.00 

Capital  Cities/ ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

81.750 

79.75 

64.20 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

26.875 

25.125 

25.25 

Dow  Jones  &.  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

30.375 

29.375 

37.00 

Enquirer/Star  Group  (NY) 

13.875 

14.50 

18.875 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

51.250 

47.75 

56.125 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY)  * 

18.375 

18.875 

18.125 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

50.750 

48.625 

59.625 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

33.375 

32.125 

33.75 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

21.375 

21.625 

23.875 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

28.375 

28.50 

28.75 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ) 

27.250 

26.00 

34.125 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

22.375 

22.625 

26.50 

1  Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQ)  27.875 

27.875 

20.75 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

37.000 

36.50 

35.75 

E.W.ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

29.750 

29.75 

26.00 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

31.250 

30.75 

35.00 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

52.875 

50.25 

59.75 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

**  10  for  1  stock  split  as  of  6/3/94 

240.000 

239.25 

249.00 

1  ♦  Initial  public  offering  as  of  11/3/93  at  $16.50 

1  **  Initial  public  offering  as  of  5/5/94  at  $13 

1  Editor  &  Publisher 

1  Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

1  Stock  12/20/94  12/13/94  12/20/93  I 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

12.50 

12.75 

13.75 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c)  (d) 

15.875 

15.625 

18.29 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

5.63 

5.74 

6.06 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

14.625 

16.50 

18.00 

Reuters  Holdongs,  ADR  (c)  (e) 

43.875 

42.875 

39.3125 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

15.25 

15.25 

17.50 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

16.25 

16.125 

16.25 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

14.25 

13.50 

13.00 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

21.50 

22.00 

24.125 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S  dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  —  November  18,  1994 

(e)  2  for  1  stock  split  —  April  8,  1994 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Co.  Inc. 

Times  Co.  gets 
Moody’s  rating 

NEW  YORK-BASED  Moody’s  Investors  Service  has  assigned 
a  Prime-1  short-term  rating  for  commercial  paper  to  the  New 
York  Times  Co. 

Moody’s  cited  the  company’s  strong  local  franchises,  in¬ 
cluding  the  New  York  Times  and  Boston  Globe,  a  consistent 
cash-flow  performance  under  varying  economic  conditions, 
and  moderate  debt  levels.  The  investment  service  said  the 
rating  also  reflects  the  company’s  prospects  for  better  medi¬ 
um-term  operating  results,  due  to  productivity  improvements 
and  a  generally  favorable  advertising  environment  in  the  ma¬ 
jor  markets  in  which  it  owns  properties. 
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Campus  lournalism 


Censorship 
by  theft 

Stealing  newspapers  is  the  latest  craze  for 
people  trying  to  silence  the  campus  press 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

ON  TUESDAY,  NOV.  1,  the  Illinois 
Benedictine  College  Candor  distrib¬ 
uted  its  press  run  of  2,000  papers 
around  campus  at  10  a.m.,  as  usual,  hut 
within  an  hour  most  of  them  had  dis¬ 
appeared. 

Gone  as  well  was  the  story  about 
how  the  president  of  the  student  gov¬ 
ernment  had  skirted  the  constitution 
by  skipping  ratification  of  committee 
appointees,  a  cartoon  lampooning 
him,  and  an  editorial  calling  for  his 
resignation. 

Four  days  earlier,  most  of  the  press 
run  of  14,000  copies  of  the  Clemson 
Tiger  similarly  vanished  between  3 
a.m.  and  7  a.m.,  soon  after  landing  at 
distribution  points  around  campus. 

Student  journalists  refused  to  specu¬ 
late  about  who  took  the  papers,  but 
also  gone  were  highly  controversial  sto¬ 
ries  on  the  national  champion  soccer 
team’s  revolt  against  its  coach’s  violent 
outbursts  and  a  female  custodian’s  law¬ 
suit  over  a  male  student  she  discovered 
masturbating  in  a  locker  room. 

Welcome  to  the  latest  craze  in  the 
rough-and-tumble  world  of  campus 
journalism:  stealing  newspapers  be¬ 
cause  you  don’t  like  what’s  in  them. 

Both  papers  refused  to  be  silenced. 
They  called  police.  They  ordered  more 
papers  from  their  printers.  As  of  this 
writing,  there  were  no  arrests. 

Ironically,  within  a  week  or  so,  both 
papers  were  telling  their  tales  at  a  joint 
convention  of  College  Media  Advisers 
and  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Press,  a  gathering  of  2,400  college  jour¬ 
nalists  and  advisers  in  New  Orleans 
last  month. 

As  victims  of  the  latest  fad  in  cen¬ 
sorship  —  theft  —  the  two  college  pa¬ 
pers  had  plenty  of  company.  Despite  a 
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growing  body  of  case  law  extending 
First  Amendment  rights  to  the  college 
press,  censorship  horror  stories  abound 
at  the  nation’s  100  or  so  campus  dailies 
and  800  weeklies. 

Censorship  ranges  from  overzealous 
administrators  who  are  so  appalled  at 
the  campus  paper  casting  campus  life 
“in  a  bad  light”  that  they  fire  the  editor 
or  cut  off  funding,  to  student  govern¬ 
ments  pulling  the  plug  on  newspaper 
funds,  to  administrations  seeking  to 
put  a  rosy  facade  on  campus  life  by  cut¬ 
ting  off  information  on  campus  crime, 
even  though  such  reports  are  public  by 
law. 

Theft  of  newspapers  is  just  the  latest 


The  catalyst  for  its  popularity,  say 
campus  press  observers,  was  a  1993  in¬ 
cident  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  in  which  black  students  confiscat¬ 
ed  nearly  the  entire  press  run  of  14,000 
copies  of  the  campus  paper  because, 
they  said,  it  perpetuated  “institutional 
racism.”  Since  then,  theft  has  become 
the  in-vogue  technique  for  censoring 
college  newspapers  —  “nouveau  cen¬ 
sorship,”  one  instructor  called  it. 

College  papers  have  been  largely 
powerless  against  malcontents  who  try 
to  silence  newspapers  by  stealing  them, 
thus  preventing  others  from  reading 
them. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  is¬ 
sued  a  mild  statement  supporting  press 
freedom  but  refused  to  punish  the  of¬ 
fenders,  who  claimed  to  he  exercising 
their  free  speech  rights. 

Goodman  reported  only  two  suc¬ 
cessful  prosecutions  in  recent  years.  At 
the  University  of  Florida  in  1988,  four 
students  who  stole  copies  of  a  conser¬ 
vative  paper  pleaded  no  contest  to 
theft  charges  and  were  sentenced  to 
community  service,  probation  and  the 
payment  of  court  costs.  And,  at  Penn 
State,  two  women  who  stole  copies  of  a 
conservative  paper  plea-bargained  to 


Welcome  to  the  latest  craze  in  the  rough-and' 
tumble  world  of  campus  journalism:  stealing 
newspapers  because  you  don’t  like  what’s  in  them. 


tactic  used  against  the  perennially  be¬ 
sieged  college  press. 

Long  a  minor  irritant,  logging  about 
four  reports  a  year,  theft  exploded  to 
about  20  incidents  in  the  1993  school 
year  and  doubled  to  about  40  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  according  to  Mark  Good¬ 
man,  an  attorney  and  director  of  the 
Student  Press  Law  Center  (SPLC)  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Reports  to  the  SPLC  of  all  forms  of 
censorship  jumped  by  one-fifth  last 
year  to  312,  the  increase  attributed 
mainly  to  theft. 

One  survey  of  the  college  press 
found  one  in  five  editors  had  experi¬ 
enced  a  theft  in  the  last  year. 

Theft  is  a  “major  problem,  and  if  it 
hasn’t  happened  to  you  yet,  it  may  in 
the  next  few  years,”  Goodman  said. 


■■  ■ 


reduced  charges  and  were  sentenced  to 
attend  a  “First  Amendment  rehabilita¬ 
tion  program.” 

In  many  cases,  police  and  prosecu¬ 
tors  decline  to  bring  charges,  even 
when  the  perpetrators  are  caught,  on 
the  grounds  that  the  papers  are  free, 
and  you  can’t  steal  something  that  nev¬ 
er  cost  anything  to  begin  with. 

“If  I’ve  heard  that  once,  I’ve  heard  it 
a  million  times  in  the  last  few  years,” 
said  Goodman,  who  finds  the  logic  of 
the  statement  as  faulty  as  it  is  com¬ 
monplace. 

For  one  thing,  he  reasoned,  ads  rep¬ 
resent  a  value  advertisers  paid  for,  with 
the  expectation  of  distribution.  For  an¬ 
other,  free  things  can  be  stolen,  he 

(See  Campus  on  page  3 1 ) 


Interactive  Communications 


Libel  in 
cyberspace 

Attorney  weighs  the  various  possibilities 


by  Steven  Helle 

THE  CAPABILITY  OF  determining 
who,  and  how  many,  subscribers  read  a 
certain  article  in  an  electronic  data¬ 
base  might  have  an  undesirable  conse¬ 
quence  for  publishers,  according  to 
Robert  Sack,  attorney  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  author  of  a  book 
and  CD-ROM  on  libel. 

Sack,  who  spoke  on  libel  issues  at  a 
recent  Practicing  Law  Institute  semi¬ 
nar  on  communications  law  in  New 
York  City,  thought  that  perhaps  the 
“most  troubling”  implication  of  “libel 
in  cyberspace”  might  be  the  prospect 
that  courts  would  determine  that  a  cer¬ 


tain  article  was  not  a  matter  of  public 
interest. 

He  titled  this  aspect  the  “Greenmoss” 
issue,  after  the  1985  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  opinion  that  made  constitution¬ 
al  protection  for  libel  defendants  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  purpose  of  the  speaker 
and  the  size  and  nature  of  the  audi¬ 
ence.  Unless  the  libel  is  a  matter  of 
public  concern,  plaintiffs  may  not  need 
to  prove  either  actual  malice  or  negli¬ 
gence. 

Because  the  Greenmoss  case  in¬ 
volved  a  credit  reporting  agency  as  a 
defendant,  and  has  generally  been  ap¬ 
plied  only  to  similar  defendants  with 
limited  audiences,  it  has  not  affected 
mass  media. 


Helle  is  head  of  the  journalism 
department  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 


But  if  the  presumption  that  the  news 
in  such  media  reaches  a  wide  audience 
can  be  rebutted,  then  the  media  may 
find  themselves  without  the  First 
Amendment  protection  that  has  led  to 
a  90%  success  rate  for  media  defen¬ 
dants  in  libel  cases. 

“Suppose  a  newspaper  puts  in  its 
electronic  news  that  a  certain  compa¬ 
ny  is  going  bankrupt,  and,  during  dis¬ 
covery  [in  the  ensuing  libel  case],  that 
company  learns  that  only  five  people 
pulled  it  up,”  Sack  suggested. 

With  the  exception  of  the  medium 
under  discussion,  those  were  the  same 
facts  that  governed  Greenmoss,  and 
Sack  observed  that  courts  might  well 


rule,  in  such  a  scenario,  that  news  me¬ 
dia  would  be  treated  no  differently 
than  credit  reporting  agencies. 

Sack  envisioned  four  other  key  is¬ 
sues  regarding  libel  in  cyberspace:  ju¬ 
risdiction,  date  of  publication,  correc¬ 
tions  and  actual  malice,  and  insurance. 

“If  the  Internet  goes  to  Kenya  and 
there  is  something  on  the  Internet 
about  somebody  in  Kenya,  can  you  be 
sued  in  Kenya?”  Sack  asked.  “For  local 
publications  that  one  way  or  the  other 
are  in  cyberspace,  that  is  a  very  real 
problem”  he  added.  “Traditional  law 
might  well  hold  there  is  jurisdiction 
elsewhere.” 

There  are  “limitless  liabilities”  in  cy¬ 
berspace  and  the  jurisdictional  issues 
go  beyond  libel,  according  to  fellow 
Practicing  Law  Institute  panelist  Harry 
M.  Johnston  III,  general  counsel  for 


Time  magazine. 

“You  can  publish  something  on 
CompuServe  and  it  gets  picked  up  on 
another  service  in  Australia,  and  the 
original  author  can  then  be  found  in 
contempt  in  Australia,”  Johnston  said. 

“It  leads  to  the  lowest  common  de¬ 
nominator  approach:  ‘Let’s  find  the  ju¬ 
risdiction  with  the  most  restrictive 
laws  on  the  globe  and  conform  our 
conduct  to  those,’  ”  Johnston  predict¬ 
ed. 

Regarding  the  date  of  publication. 
Sack  asked  whether  the  clock  begins  to 
run  on  the  statute  of  limitations  from 
the  moment  the  reader  pulls  up  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  an  electronic  database  and 
reads  it. 

“That’s  not  a  difficult  issue  for  me,” 
said  panelist  Martin  London,  a  libel 
plaintiff’s  lawyer  from  the  firm  of  Paul, 
Weiss,  Rifkind,  Wharton  &  Garrison 
in  New  York  City.  “I  analogize  to  a 
reader  going  to  the  library  and  getting 
a  back  issue. 

“But  when  Time  puts  its  library  into 
a  database  that  can  be  tapped,  whether 
that  would  he  a  repuhlication,  that  to 
me  would  be  a  more  difficult  question.” 

In  addition  to  raising  the  questions 
of  how  insurance  companies  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  new  ri.sks.  Sack  said  correc¬ 
tions  pose  a  unique  problem  in  cyber¬ 
space. 

Because  of  the  “ongoing  nature  of 
cyberspace,”  said  the  attorney,  it  be¬ 
comes  an  issue  “at  what  point  the  pa¬ 
per  is  obligated  to  do  something  about 
the  article,  and  at  what  point  [it  be¬ 
comes]  actual  malice  not  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.” 

Publishers  of  electronic  databases. 
Sack  said,  have  more  options  regarding 
corrections  than  do  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers.  An  electronic  article  may  be 
revised  or  removed  or  “it  may  he 
enough  to  publish  a  correction,”  as  is 
done  in  a  newspaper.  The  choice  and 
the  timing  may  become  critical  ele¬ 
ments  in  cyberspace  libel  cases. 

Although  not  technically  a  compli¬ 
cation  of  cyberspace,  technology 
played  a  key  role  in  eliminating  a  tradi¬ 
tional  privilege  in  a  California  case 
earlier  this  year.  Sack  noted. 

Because  a  law  firm  had  faxed  a  legal 
complaint  —  which  had  been  filed  in 
court  —  to  a  reporter,  the  lawyer  lost 

(See  Cyberspace  on  page  30) 
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“If  the  Internet  goes  to  Kenya  and  there  is 
something  on  the  Internet  about  somebody  in 
Kenya,  can  you  be  sued  in  Kenya?”  Sack  asked. 
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Adult  carriers 
vs*  youth  carriers 


A  California  profile 


by  M.L.  Stein 

ADULT  CARRIERS  FOR  daily  news¬ 
papers  outnumber  youth  carriers  in 
California  by  a  65%'to-35%  margin, 
continuing  a  trend  that  has  been  gain¬ 
ing  momentum  since  1989,  a  survey 
shows. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  the 
California  Newspaper  Carrier  Founda¬ 
tion  Inc.  (CNCF),  which  changed  its 
name  from  the  California  Youth  Foun¬ 
dation  in  1989  to  reflect  the  move  to¬ 
ward  adult  deliverers. 

In  that  year,  according  to  the  study, 
the  state’s  newspapers  depended  on 
23,588  youngsters  (77%),  compared  to 
7,227  (23%)  adult  carriers.  This  year. 


the  figures  are  turned  around  for 
CNCF  members:  8,662  youths  (43%) 
vs.  11,077  adults  (57%). 

Most  dailies,  but  not  all,  are  CNCF 
members.  Joseph  L.  Wheeler,  the  foun¬ 
dation’s  director,  commented:  “It  would 
seem  reasonable  to  conclude  that  in 
considering  all  California  daily  news¬ 
papers,  the  percentage  in  favor  of  adult 
carriers  would  be  even  more  dramatic, 
particularly  by  the  inclusion  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.” 

A  spokeswoman  for  the  Times, 
which  is  not  a  CNCF  member,  said  the 
paper  uses  no  youth  carriers.  She 
added  that  the  Times  deals  with  some 
200  independent  contractors,  who  em¬ 
ploy  adults  only. 

Wheeler  said  the  membership  poll 
revealed  that  youths  in  1994  served 


606,340  customers,  a  drop  from 
1,651,160  in  1989.  In  the  same  five-year 
period,  the  number  of  subscribers  get¬ 
ting  their  paper  from  adults  rose  from 
1,509,121  to  2,533,941. 

Because  of  the  trend,  Wheeler  said, 
the  member-supported  CNCF  is  allo¬ 
cating  more  of  its  scholarship  and 
award-fund  monies  to  adult  carriers. 

The  changing  makeup  of  the  deliv¬ 
ery  force  of  daily  newspapers  also  has 
called  for  other  adjustments  in  CNCF 
programs,  particularly  in  educational 
functions,  Wheeler  said. 

He  recalled,  for  example,  the  “over¬ 
whelming  response”  to  a  foundation- 
sponsored  workshop  for  district  man¬ 
agers,  in  which  the  independent  con¬ 


tractor  status  of  adult  carriers  was  the 
main  focus  of  instruction. 

The  CNCF  administrator  said  the 
foundation’s  education  grants  to  the 
older  carriers  has  drawn  a  “very  posi¬ 
tive  response. 

“This  is  an  excellent  way  to  promote 
carrier  retention  and  to  enhance  the 
role  of  adult  newspaper  carriers,”  he 
continued. 

Wheeler  noted  that  CNCF’s  annual 
Carrier  Day  at  the  Los  Angefes  Coun¬ 
ty  Fair  this  year  drew  .^ostly  adult  car¬ 
riers  and  their  families. 

“There  is  no  question,”  Wheeler  re¬ 
marked,  “that  youth  carriers  as  inde¬ 
pendent  contractors  with  the  various 
exemptions,  both  state  and  federal,  that 
were  granted  for  taxes,  work  rules,  etc., 
were  an  unbeatable  and  mutually  ben¬ 


eficial  arrangement  for  all  concerned. 
However,  with  adult  carriers  the  rules 
change,  and  therefore  .  .  .  their  status 
as  independent  contractors  becomes 
critically  important.” 

Milwaukee  paper 
installs  news  racks 
for  disabled 

JOURNAL/SENTINEL  INC.,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Mil- 
waukee  Sentinel,  has  installed  special 
news  racks  designed  for  use  by  the  dis¬ 
abled. 

Single  copy  manager  Gary  Kriesel 
said  Journal/Sentinel  is  the  first  news¬ 
paper  company  in  the  nation  to  install 
the  handicapped-accessible  racks  man¬ 
ufactured  by  K-jack  Engineering  Co.  of 
Gardena,  Calif. 

Two  of  the  special  racks  were  in¬ 
stalled  in  early  November  outside  Sa¬ 
cred  Heart  Rehabilitation  Hospital  in 
Milwaukee. 

The  company  is  in  the  process  of  in¬ 
stalling  eight  more  of  the  special  racks 
this  year  and  plans  to  purchase  more 
next  year,  said  vending-box  mainte¬ 
nance  supervisor  August  Selan. 

The  racks  are  easier  to  use  by  people 
in  wheelchairs  because  they  are  lower 
to  the  ground  and  have  a  hydraulic 
mechanism  that  prevents  the  door  from 
slamming  after  a  newspaper  is  removed. 

Christmas  dinner 

THE  HOUSTON  POST  is  helping 
make  the  holidays  a  little  brighter  for 
over  300  of  the  paper’s  street  vendors. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  Texas  Automatic 
Foods  is  providing  dinner  for  them  in 
the  newspaper’s  cafeteria.  The  vendors 
will  be  picked  up  at  their  homes  and 
shelters  and  brought  to  the  Post  offices 
by  their  respective  managers. 

“Many  of  Houston’s  newspaper  hawk¬ 
ers  are  men  and  women  who  are  down 
and  out  and  homeless,”  said  single  copy 
sales  manager  Paul  Jauma. 

“They  are  out  there,  earning  an  hon¬ 
est  dollar,  braving  all  sorts  of  weather,” 
he  added. 

“We  want  to  give  them  a  little 
Christmas  cheer  and  show  them  that 
we  care  about  their  welfare.” 


The  CNCF  administrator  said  the  foundation’s 
education  grants  to  the  older  carriers  has  drawn  a 
“very  positive  response.” 
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Newspeople  in  the  News 


Tina  Clark  Alison  True  Qordon  Hall 


Dale  Duncan 


Tina  Clark,  a  regional  human  rC' 
sources  manager  for  CVS  Pharmacy, 
has  been  appointed  human  resources 
manager  at  the  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Patri¬ 
ot-News. 

Alison  True,  managing  editor  at  the 
Chicago  Reader,  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor. 

She  succeeds  Michael  Lenehan, 

who  was  named  executive  editor  of 
Chicago  Reader  Inc. 

Ren  Lamar,  general  manager  and  di¬ 
vision  manager  of  Donrey  Outdoor- 
Little  Rock,  has  been  named  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  outdoor/television/cable 
group. 


He  succeeds  Ren  R.  Burris,  who  is 
retiring  Dec.  31. 

Jackie  Pride,  former  city  editor  at 
the  Wausau  (Wis.)  Daily  Herald,  has 
been  appointed  managing  editor  for 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies’  cor¬ 
porate  newspaper  in  Bloomington,  Ill. 

Gerden  Hall,  general  manager  at  the 
Midland  (Mich.)  Daily  News,  has  been 
named  publisher. 

He  succeeds  Olte  Wick  Jr.,  who 
retired. 

Art  Breadstock,  a  former  single  copy 
manager  at  Gannett  Newspapers  and 
circulation  manager  at  the  Los  Angeles 


Times,  has  been  appointed  circulation 
manager  at  Genre,  a  magazine  cover¬ 
ing  fashion,  travel  and  lifestyle  issues 
for  gay  men. 

Dale  Duncan,  president  and  publish¬ 
er  at  the  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Times 
Leader,  has  been  appointed  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Oakland  Press  in 
Pontiac,  Mich.,  effective  Feb.  1. 

In  addition,  he  will  serve  as  a  group 
executive  in  the  publishing  group  of 
Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc. 

Skip  Rimer,  managing  editor  at  the 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  Outlook,  has 
been  appointed  executive  editor/assis¬ 
tant  to  the  publisher. 

Irving  Shear,  a  veteran  newsman 
who  has  managed  daily  newspapers  in 
Massachusetts,  Ohio  and  California, 
has  been  named  executive  editor  at  the 
Paso  Robles,  Calif.,  Daily  Press. 

Charles  McManis,  of  Copley  Los 
Angeles  Newspapers,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  California  Newspaper 
Carrier  Foundation  Inc. 

Other  officers  elected  were  Neil 
Williams,  Hanford  Sentinel  —  first 
vice  president;  Michael  P.  Trainer, 
Modesto  Bee  —  second  vice  president; 
and  Melvin  Wagner,  Red  Bluff  Dai¬ 
ly  News  —  secretary/treasurer. 

Terence  Peltrack,  editor  of  Presstime 
magazine,  has  been  promoted  to  vice 
president  and  editorial  director  of  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America. 

Vernon  J.  Mallinen,  sales  develop¬ 
ment  director  at  the  Denver  Post,  has 
been  named  circulation  director. 
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Obituaries 


Jack  Agness,  74,  a  sportswriter  and 
golf  columnist  who  worked  at  the 
Houston  Post  for  35  years,  died  Nov. 
12. 

Jack  E.  Anderson,  79,  who  covered 
television  and  radio  for  the  Miami 
Herald  for  26  years,  died  Nov.  20. 


Justin  R.  "Andy"  Anderson,  87,  a 

former  regional  membership  executive 
for  the  Associated  Press,  died  Nov.  6. 

Robert  J.  Blakely,  79,  who  wrote 
editorials  for  the  now-defunct  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  St.  Louis  Star-Times 
and  for  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
and  Tribune,  died  Nov.  14  after  a  brief 
illness,  in  Chicago. 

David  Condon,  70,  who  wrote  “In 
the  Wake  of  the  News”  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  for  27  years,  died  after  a  long 
illness  Dec.  5. 

Arthur  F.  Felt  Jr.,  80,  editor  at  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  during 
the  early  1970s,  died  Nov.  6. 

He  was  also  a  past  president  of  the 
Louisiana-Mississippi  Associated  Press 
Association. 

Juno  (Mickol)  Frank,  75,  a  World 
War  II  correspondent  and  a  former  re¬ 
porter  at  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times,  died  Nov.  11  in  Stafford  Spring, 
Conn. 

Robort  Allon  Frow,  80,  former  Eu¬ 
ropean  manager  for  the  Army  Times, 
died  Nov.  9  in  Augusta,  Maine. 

He  had  started  European  editions  of 
both  the  Army  Times  and  Air  Force 
Times,  and  Far  East  editions  of  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  Times  in 
Tokyo. 

Jamos  W.  Hortsch,  94,  a  founder 
and  former  general  manager  of  Graph¬ 
ics  of  Peconic,  a  Flanders,  N.Y.,  print¬ 
ing  business,  died  Oct.  19  in  Chapel 
Hill,  N.C.,  as  a  result  of  injuries  suf¬ 
fered  in  a  fall  in  his  home. 

After  retiring  from  Graphics,  he  was 
production  manager  at  the  Suffolk 
Times  in  Greenport,  N.Y. 

Kavln  Kelly,  64,  theater  critic  at  the 
Boston  Globe  for  32  years,  died  of  can¬ 
cer  Nov.  28  in  Boston. 


Betsy  A.  Lehman,  health  columnist 
at  the  Boston  Globe,  died  Dfec.  3  while 
undergoing  treatment  for  breast  can¬ 
cer. 

Arthur  Margeslan,  64,  professor 
emeritus  of  public  relations  and  jour¬ 
nalism  at  California  State  University, 
Fresno,  died  of  cancer  Nov.  19. 

P.  Andrew  McMIlls,  47,  executive 
editor  at  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  News- 
Leader,  died  of  a  heart  attack  Nov.  14. 

Dick  Nolan,  76,  a  political  and  city 
hall  reporter  and  columnist  at  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  for  nearly  40  years, 
died  Nov.  16. 

Den  Russell,  60,  circulation  manager 
at  the  Logan,  Utah,  Herald  Journal  for 
over  30  years,  died  of  cancer  Nov.  29. 

Den  A.  Schanche,  68,  bureau  chief 
in  Cairo,  Rome  and  the  Caribbean  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  died  Nov.  17. 

Earlier,  he  covered  the  Korean  War 
for  the  old  International  News  Service. 
He  later  joined  Life  magazine  where  he 
helped  create  Sports  Illustrated  and 
covered  the  U.S.  space  program’s  Pro¬ 
ject  Mercury. 

Ward  Kermll  Schorl,  86,  who 

worked  for  several  small-town  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Champaign,  Ill.,  area  be¬ 
fore  owning  and  operating  his  own 
printing  company,  died  Dec  3. 

His  career  included  stints  as  owner 
of  the  Tiskilwa  (111.)  Chief  and  as  an 
instructor  at  Northwestern  University’s 
Medill  School  of  Journalism. 

Mary  Ann  Yedells  Smith,  a  jour¬ 
nalism  professor  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  died  Nov.  27  in  Madison, 
Wis.  She  had  suffered  from  breast  and 
liver  cancer. 

Ralph  Stein,  85,  a  writer,  cartoonist 
and  illustrator  whose  works  appeared 
in  dozens  of  publications,  died  after  a 
long  illness  Nov.  27  in  Old  Saybrook, 
Conn. 

Stein  started  his  career  as  a  photog¬ 
rapher  and  illustrator  at  the  New  York 
World-Telegram.  He  later  drew  and 
wrote  the  “Popeye”  comic  strip  and  il¬ 
lustrated  “Here’s  How”  for  King  Fea¬ 
tures. 


Dave  Tayler,  79,  who  oversaw  cover¬ 
age  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy’s  as¬ 
sassination  and  the  Apollo  space  pro¬ 
gram  as  photo  editor  for  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press,  died  Nov.  26. 

Charles  H.  Vaughan,  90,  who  wrote 
an  outdoors  column  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  died  Nov.  24. 

Albert  Yauch,  80,  a  retired  Linotype 
operator  at  the  Newark  Star-Ledger, 
died  Dec.  2  in  Piscataway,  N.j. 


Student  essays 
confront  violence 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 
on  Dec.  15  published  three  pages  of  im¬ 
passioned  student  commentary  on  vio¬ 
lence,  featuring  such  lines  as  “Do  you 
know  how  heartbreaking  it  is  to  see  a 
dead  body?” 

Another  youngster  wrote,  “I  pray 
each  night  that  I  won’t  fall  victim  to  a 
random  drive-by  shooting,  be  injured  in 
a  gang  attack  or  get  caught  in  the  cross¬ 
fire  of  drug  addicts.  There  is  a  serious 
illness  in  America  when  children  are 
praying  to  God  each  night  that  their 
classmates  won’t  kill  them  tomorrow  in 
school.” 

The  Inquirer  received  more  than 
1,500  submissions  from  children  of  all 
ages  after  an  invitation  by  the  editorial 
board. 

“The  essays  are  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  depth  of  this  problem  and  the 
ability  of  young  people  to  express  their 
sense  of  despair  and  desperate  hope,” 
editorial  page  editor  jane  Eisner  com¬ 
mented. 

ASJA  joins 
J-Forum 

COMPUSERVE’S  J-FORUM  computer 
forum  now  features  a  message  board 
and  library  for  members  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Journalists  and  Authors 
(ASJA). 

J-Forum  is  the  online  home  for  other 
journalists’  organizations,  such  as  Inves¬ 
tigative  Reporters  and  Editors  (IRE) 
and  the  Society  of  Newspaper  Design 
(SND). 
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Advertising/Promotion 


Wal-Mart  chairman 
ponders  more  ads 
in  newspapers 

Tells  business  writers  and  editors 
that  the  chain  has  'probably’  cut  back 
newspaper  ads  further  than  it  should  have 


WHEN  WAL-MART  Stores  Inc.  re¬ 
cently  became  the  target  of  a  sardonic 
series  of  “Dooncsbury”  strips,  it  wasn’t 
the  first  time  the  discount  store  chain 
had  run  into  trouble  in  the  newspaper 
industry. 

Wal-Mart’s  newspaper  advertising  — 
or  lack  of  it  —  has  generated  some  ill 
feeling  among  some  publishers,  and 
the  company  knows  it,  chairman  and 
CEO  David  Glass  told  a  gathering  of 
business  writers  and  editors. 

“I  think  there’s  an  opportunity  to  do 
more  local  advertising  in  the  local  pa¬ 


pers,”  Glass  said.  “I  think  it’s  probably 
been  cut  back  further  than  it  should 
have  been.” 

Glass  talked  with  business  writers 
and  editors  from  30  newspapers  in  sev¬ 
en  states  at  a  recent  one-day  workshop 
sponsored  by  Associated  Press. 

Glass,  who  is  CEO  for  the  Kansas 
City  Royals  baseball  team  in  addition 
to  leading  Wal-Mart,  also  discussed 
baseball’s  labor  dispute  at  length,  pre¬ 
dicting  a  settlement  before  next  sea¬ 
son. 

Wal-Mart  used  to  drive  its  business 


with  two  or  more  weekly  ads  promot¬ 
ing  specific  prices.  Glass  said.  But 
when  the  company  switched  to  an 
“everyday  low  price”  philosophy  a  few 
years  ago,  it  no  longer  needed  the  fre¬ 
quent  price-specific  ads,  he  said. 

He  added  the  company  looks  certain 
to  someday  reach  the  $  100-billion  an¬ 
nual  sales  goal  that  seemed  so  unrealis¬ 
tic  when  founder  Sam  Walton  set  it  a 
few  years  ago. 

Wal-Mart  projects  1994  revenue  of 
about  $84  billion  and  plans  further  ex¬ 
pansion  at  home  and  abroad. 


Garry  Trudeau’s  “Doonesbury”  car¬ 
toon  recently  lampooned  Wal-Mart  in 
a  series  of  strips  that  showed  a  glib 
Wal-Mart  advance  man  in  small-town 
Oklahoma.  The  outsider  told  small 
merchants  afraid  of  being  put  out  of 
business  they  could  sell  knickknacks  or 
local  arts  and  crafts. 

Glass  disputed  the  point  of  the 
strips,  which  portrayed  Wal-Mart  as  a 
threat  to  small  business,  and  said  Wal- 
Mart’s  size  has  made  it  an  easy  target. 

“We  certainly  aren’t  offended  [by  the 
strips],”  Glass  said.  “When  we  were  a 


lot  smaller  than  everyone  else,  we  were 
sort  of  everyone’s  hero.  Everything  that 
was  written  about  Wal-Mart  was  sensa¬ 
tional  ....  That  was  all  fun  to  read, 
but  you  take  it  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

“Things  really  changed  for  us  when 
we  became  the  largest  retail  company 
in  the  world  ....  You  had  a  lot  of  arti¬ 
cles  written  about  a  Wal-Mart  store 
making  small  business  in  a  small  town 
successful . .  . 

“The  state  of  Missouri,  the  state  of 
Louisiana,  the  state  of  Colorado  .  .  . 
different  states  .  .  .  have  very  extensive 
studies  that  say  a  Wal-Mart  store  helps 
solidify  a  town  into  a  trade  center, 
where  the  business  that’s  done  after  we 
arrive  is  significantly  greater  —  in¬ 
creases  significantly  more  than  that 
which  we  do.  They  can  demonstrate 
that  we  bring  additional  business  to 
communities. 

“You  read  stories  about  how  towns 
don’t  want  Wal-Mart,  but  in  many  cas¬ 
es  that’s  a  very  few  people  getting  a  lot 
of  publicity.  And  I  may  have  on  my 
desk  a  petition  signed  by  15,000  people 
saying  ‘Please  come,  ignore  the  100 
people  who  are  trying  to  block  the 
store.’ 

“In  retailing,  you  have  a  very  simple 
answer  to  all  that.  Any  community 
that  didn’t  want  a  Wal-Mart  store  — 
all  they’ve  got  to  do  is  not  shop  there. 
And  I  guarantee  a  store,  even  if  it’s 
[just]  built,  won’t  be  there  long.” 

Questioned  closely  about  baseball’s 
lost  year.  Glass  said  the  key  issue  is 
how  much  revenue  players  would 
accept. 

He  said  owners  proposed  to  split  50' 
50,  and  players  rejected  the  offer. 

But  he  predicted  an  end  to  the  dis¬ 
pute  sometime  this  winter. 

“It  just  doesn’t  make  sense  not  to 
play,”  he  said.  “I  find  it  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  camps  will  not  open  on  time.” 

Despite  the  obvious  differences  be¬ 
tween  running  a  retail  giant  and  a 
baseball  club.  Glass  said  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  of  success  hold  true  in  both  en¬ 
terprises. 

“You  bet  they  do,”  he  said.  “Good 
business  principles  'tpply  in  baseball. 
We  don’t  have  any  superstars  at  Wal- 
Mart.  What  made  Wal-Mart  successful 
was  a  lot  of  ordinary  people  working 
hard  and  working  together.  You  make 
them  partners  in  your  business.” 

—  AP 


Wal'Mart  used  to  drive  its  business  with  two  or 
more  weekly  ads  promoting  specific  prices,  Glass 
said.  But  when  the  company  switched  to  an 
“everyday  low  price”  philosophy  a  few  years  ago, 
it  no  longer  needed  the  frequent  price^specific  ads, 
he  said. 
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Reaching  out  for 
Generation  X 

Boca  Raton  (Fla.)  News  produces  new 
weekly  section  aimed  at  the  1 S-  to-29  crowd 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe  i 

AS  PART  OF  a  push  to  grab  the  so-  | 
called  “20-soinething”  age  group,  the 
Boca  Raton  (Fla.)  News  has  produced 
a  new  section  —  “Generation  X.” 

The  section,  which  will  be  shortened 
to  “GenX,”  has  appeared  weekly  in  the 
25,403-circulation  News  for  the  last  two 
months. 

The  modus  operand!,  said  News  fea¬ 
tures  editor  Mary  Lou  Simms,  who  is 
running  the  section,  is  to  write  from 
the  youths’  perspective,  and  not  to  talk 
down  to  them. 

“1  find  people  in  Generation  X  to  be 
very  interesting  to  interview.  They  are 
talkative,  and  very  opinionated,” 
Simms  said.  “Kids  want  to  read  about 
people  like  them,  and  if  you  write 
about  it  in  straight  language,  they  love 
it.” 

Simms  added,  “I  don’t  think  young 
people  are  reading  mainstream  news¬ 
papers  —  they’re  just  plain  dull,  and  1 
think  we  have  to  change  that.” 

The  editor  said  she  hopes  the  sec¬ 
tion  also  will  appeal  to  older  readers, 
as  a  way  to  understand  young  family 
members  or  relatives. 

Feature  topics  for  the  section  so  far 
have  included  health,  jobs,  stress,  dat¬ 
ing,  ethics,  body-piercing,  in-line  skat¬ 
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The  new  section 


concerts  for  the  section,  and  suggests 
story  and  trend  ideas. 

Generally,  the  section  includes  a 
commentary  by  Wayne  Lockwood, 
whom  Simms  calls  “our  Generation  X 
columnist,”  an  advice  column,  horo¬ 


“1  don’t  think  young  people  are  reading 
mainstream  newspapers  —  they’re  just  plain  dull, 
and  I  think  we  have  to  change  that.” 


ing,  comic  books  and  young  heroes. 

“The  job  market  is  [young  readers’] 
number-one  worry,  so  we’ve  touched 
on  it,  as  well  as  the  environment,” 
Simms  said.  “They  want  us  to  cover 
the  issues  that  affect  their  lives.” 

Readers  are  invited  to  write,  call  and 
fax  their  responses  and  feelings  about 
the  section.  Also,  they  can  join  an  ad¬ 
visory  board  that  reviews  movies  and 


scope,  profiles  of  people  aged  18  to  29, 
and  the  “GenX  Guide”  —  a  page  of 
community  and  school  resources. 

Simms  said  she  didn’t  have  to  con¬ 
duct  any  formal  market  research  when 
planning  the  section.  “You  don’t  have 
to  look  for  young  people  here,”  she 
said — “they’re  everywhere.  About  45% 
are  under  30.” 

Feedback  has  been  positive,  Simms 


said.  “The  20-somethings  like  it  and 
bitch  about  some  of  the  things  in  it, 
but  1  think  that’s  positive.  They  want 
profiles  of  people  who  are  changing 
the  world.  I’ve  had  a  lot  of  calls,  calling 
it  ‘cool’  or  ‘hot.’ 

“The  section  is  still  not  very  old  it¬ 
self,  but  everybody  seems  to  like  it,  and 
they  like  the  local  approach  we  tie  to 
it,”  she  added. 

The  section  has  advertisers  from  the 
regular  paper,  and  Simms  said  that  as  it 
grows,  she  expects  more  advertisers, 
particularly  those  wooing  younger 
readers,  will  appear  in  the  section. 
“The  next  step  is  to  tie  it  into  market¬ 
ing.  We’re  trying  to  get  it  into  the 
schools,”  she  said. 

Simms  said  there  is  potential  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  section  to  a  twice-weekly.  “I 
think  the  advertising  would  have  to 
support  the  section,  and  if  we  could  get 
into  the  schools  and  build  up  the  circu¬ 
lation,  then  the  advertising  will  fol¬ 
low,”  she  noted. 

Phoenix  Gazette 
offers  section 
to  young  readers 

THE  PHOENIX  GAZETTE  is  reach¬ 
ing  out  to  young  readers  in  the  suburbs 
with  a  new  section  that  also  appeals  to 
adults,  said  managing  editor  Don  Hen- 
ninger. 

Called  ALT  and  subheaded  Alterna¬ 
tive  News,  the  section  is  mostly  written 
by  16-  to  19-year-old  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  but  is  attracting  a  younger  audi¬ 
ence  as  well,  Henninger  added. 

ALT,  produced  by  the  Gazette,  runs 
each  Wednesday  in  the  zoned  suburban 
sections  of  the  Gazette  and  Arizona  Re¬ 
public,  which  are  owned  by  Phoenix 
Newspapers  Inc.  It  reportedly  goes  to 
400,000  subscribers. 

Content  of  recent  issues  of  the  color 
section  included  stories  on  juvenile 
crime,  teenage  legal  rights,  a  kids’  vot¬ 
ing  program  and  a  review  of  the  teen- 
targeted  TV  series,  “My  So-Called 
Life.” 

A  column,  “What’s  Up,”  provides  tips 
on  such  matters  as  college  application 
and  sex  education. 

ALT  replaces  the  40-year-old  Teen 
Gazette,  which  also  was  written  by  high 
school  students.  The  new  section’s  edi¬ 
tor,  Laura  Plachecki,  said  ALT  was  born 
in  response  to  youths  who  said  they 
wanted  more  than  the  regular  paper  of¬ 
fers  and  particular  concentration  on 
teenage  issues.  (continues) 
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“ALT’S  high  school  correspondents 
are  ready  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  tough 
issues  from  violence  to  teenage  preg¬ 
nancy,"  Plachecki  noted. 

“Adults  are  drawn  to  the  page  be¬ 
cause  it  helps  them  understand  teen¬ 
agers  better,”  Henninger  stated. 

In  launching  ALT,  he  continued,  the 
feeling  at  the  paper  was  that  “we  knew 
we  couldn’t  make  the  page  a  success 
ourselves.  The  last  thing  teenagers  want 
is  a  bunch  of  adults  trying  to  relate  to 
them.” 

Therefore,  he  said,  a  staff  of  more 
than  50  high  school  students  was  re¬ 
cruited  to  work  for  ALT  as  correspon¬ 
dents.  In  addition,  an  advisory  board  of 
local  teens  meets  once  a  month  to  talk 
about  content  and  marketing. 

Largest  ever  issue 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  DAILY  Hews 
said  that  it  published  its  largest  issue 
ever  on  Friday,  Nov.  25,  with  280  pages. 

Two  extra  presses  were  required  to 
print  the  issue,  and  the  News  credited 
increased  advertising  from  both  local 
and  national  advertisers  for  the  issue’s 
success. 

Boston  Globe 
special  guide 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE  will  publish  a 
guide  to  the  1995  International  Adven¬ 
ture  Travel  and  Outdoor  Show,  which 
will  take  place  in  Boston  during  Febru¬ 
ary. 

“Global  Adventures,  is  the  official 
guide  to  the  show,  and  will  have  an 
oversized  magazine-style  format  that 
will  be  inserted  into  the  Feb.  9  Globe 
and  distributed  in  selected  communi¬ 
ties.  The  guide  also  will  be  distributed 
at  the  show  itself  to  selected  retail  loca¬ 
tions  in  Greater  Boston,  and  to  13,000 
regional  subscribers  of  Outside  Maga¬ 
zine. 

Acquisition 

AMERICAN  PASSAGE,  A  Seattle- 
based  niche  media  company,  has  ac¬ 
quired  Physician’s  Weekly,  formerly  a 
Whittle  Communications  property,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  statement  from  American 
Passage.  Terms  of  the  sale  were  not  dis¬ 
closed. 


Local  newspapers  essential 
to  Sears^  new  thrust 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

NOW  THAT  ARTHUR  Martinez  has 
been  tapped  as  the  new  CEO  for  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  his  remarks  about 
newspapers  at  the  recent  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  annual  meeting  take  on 
new  weight. 

Martinez,  chairman  and  CEO  of 
Sears  Merchandise  Group,  told  the 
ABC  meeting  that  newspapers  will 
play  a  big  part  in  Sears’  new  “local 
market  focus”  strategy  for  its  stores. 

“The  idea  behind  this  local  market 
focus  initiative  is  that  in  each  market, 
in  each  store,  the  customer  says,  ‘This 
store  was  made  for  me,”’  Martinez  said. 

Each  store  will  be  stocked  with 
product  that  reflects  the  particular  “cli¬ 
mate,  lifestyle,  demographics,  etc.,  of 
its  trading  area,”  he  added. 

“Local  newspapers  can  be  essential 


to  the  implementation  of  an  effective 
local  focus  program,”  Martinez  added. 

To  get  their  share  of  Sears’  business, 
Martinez  recommends  that  newspapers: 

•  Keep  the  product  relevant:  “Be 
sure  your  product  fits  in  the  particular 
trading  area.” 

•  Offer  advertising  flexibility:  “Pro¬ 
vide  us  with  the  flexibility  to  reach  our 
niches.” 

•  Reduce  costs  and  be  efficient. 

•  Reduce  cycle  times:  “Speed  and 
agility  are  our  most  important  com¬ 
modities.” 

In  announcing  earlier  this  month 
that  he  would  retire  once  Sears  had 
completed  the  sale  of  its  Allstate  Insur¬ 
ance  business.  Sears  CEO  Edward 
Brennan  said  he  would  recommend 
that  the  board  of  directors  name  Mar¬ 
tinez  to  be  the  new  chairman  and 
CEO. 


Times  Sq.  sign  up  for  grabs 


THE  WALL  STREET  Journal  publish¬ 
er  has  expressed  interest  in  leasing  the 
famed  “zipper”  that  trumpets  news 
headlines  in  Manhattan’s  Times  Square 
now  that  Newsday’s  lease  is  set  to  ex¬ 
pire. 

But  Dow  Jones  spokesman  Roger 
May  called  “premature”  a  New  York 
Post  story  last  week  implying  the  com¬ 
pany  was  on  the  verge  of  inking  a  deal. 

The  360-foot-long  sign  has  operated 
since  1928  under  several  owners,  origi¬ 
nally  the  New  York  Times. 

One  Times  Square,  the  22-story 
structure  around  which  the  electronic 
strip  is  wrapped,  has  been  in  bankrupt¬ 
cy  since  1992.  The  building  is  seen  by 
millions,  in  person  and  via  television, 
every  New  Year’s  Eve  when  a  large, 
lighted  ball  is  dropped  from  its  top  at 
the  stroke  of  midnight. 

The  sign  had  been  dark  for  nearly  a 
decade  in  1986,  when  Long  Island, 
N.Y.-based  Newsday,  which  had  just 


started  a  New  York  City  edition,  began 
using  it  to  run  headlines,  advertising 
and  public  service  announcements. 

The  paper’s  lease  ends  Dec.  31. 

Newsday  spokeswoman  Chiara  Co- 
letti  said  the  Post  was  wrong  in  report¬ 
ing  the  paper  could  no  longer  afford  to 
foot  the  bill  for  the  sign. 

“We  hate  giving  it  up,  but  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is  it  brings  us  almost 
nothing  in  return,”  she  said.  “There’s 
not  enough  bang  for  the  buck.  We  can 
invest  the  money  elsewhere,  to  help  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising.  The  zipper 
isn’t  doing  a  thing  for  us.” 

The  Post  said  it  takes  $30,000  a 
month  to  operate  the  sign. 

Coletti  said  the  cost  of  the  lease  is 
much  cheaper,  but  she  declined  to  say 
by  how  much. 

She  admitted  maintenance  expenses 
are  high,  noting  the  electric  bill  alone 
amounts  to  $125,000  a  year. 

—  Tony  Case 
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Villagers  fight  to 
save  local  paper 

Competitive  battle  in  Grand  Marais,  Mich. 


by  Rose  Marshall 

THE  IMMINENT  DEMISE  of  home¬ 
town  newspapers  may  be  greatly  exag¬ 
gerated,  at  least  as  evidenced  by  the 
citizen  uproar  in  a  tiny  Lake  Superior 
wilderness  village  where  new  co-own¬ 
ers  of  the  20-year-oId  biweekly  violent¬ 
ly  disagreed  and  parted  ways,  threaten¬ 
ing  the  paper’s  survival. 

What  happened  when  the  demise  of 
the  Grand  Marais  (Mich.)  Pilot  and 
Pictured  Rocks  Review  seemed  immi¬ 
nent  is  no  less  than  a  wild,  wake-up 
call  for  editors  and  publishers  else¬ 
where  around  the  country. 

It’s  also  a  reflection  of  the  growing 
grass-roots  groundswell  among  an 
awakening  citizenry  determined  to  take 
more  control  over  the  things  that  af¬ 
fect  its  daily  life. 

Readers  usually  take  a  local  paper 
for  granted  but  sometimes  send  com¬ 
plaining  letters  to  the  editor.  However, 
as  the  following  saga  demonstrates, 
they  also  love,  look  forward  to,  and  de¬ 
pend  on  their  local  paper. 

The  trouble  here  began  when  Pam 
Scaife,  longtime  owner  of  the  Pilot, 
sold  the  paper  to  wealthy  local  devel- 
opet  Andy  Hunt  and  retired  Gaylord, 
Mich.,  editor  Carl  Heidel,  who  now 
wishes  to  dabble  in  village  news,  in  the 
beautiful  area  where  for  years  his  fami¬ 
ly  enjoyed  happy  vacation  camping. 

Hunt  put  up  most  of  the  purchase 
money  and  agreed  that  Heidel  would 
have  editorial  control,  according  to  the 
newspaperman. 

Strangely,  the  new  owners  were  not 
identified  in  Scaife ’s  final  Pilot  issue. 
The  omission  appeared  to  be  inten¬ 
tional,  though  it  went  unquestioned. 

Marshall  is  a  freelance  writer,  who 
resides  in  Grand  Marais. 


Still,  some  grumbled  at  rumors  that 
it  might  be  Hunt.  When  one  curious 
citizen  asked  her  for  the  name  of  the 
new  owner,  Scaife  replied,  “You’ll  be 
surprised.” 

As  one  of  the  fitst  Pilot  editions,  un¬ 
der  new  ownership,  rolled  off  the  press. 
Hunt,  regarded  by  many  here  as  strong 
on  ego  and  exploitive,  blew  up.  He  felt 
his  role  diminished  in  the  story  Heidel 
wrote  that  finally  introduced  the  new 
co-publishers. 

Hunt  left  the  entire  edition  on  the 
printing  company  floor,  to  be  forever 
undelivered.  He  also  ousted  Heidel  on 
the  spot. 

Immediately,  many  of  the  citizens  of 
Grand  Marais  rallied  around  the  de¬ 
posed  editor.  Townspeople  pulled  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  advertising,  held  protest 
meetings,  and  circulated  petitions 
against  Hunt.  He  was  already  unpopu¬ 
lar  in  most  circles  because  of  his  con¬ 
troversial  land  development  and  other 
business  activities. 

The  citizens  also  urged  Heidel  to 
start  a  new  paper  and  took  steps  to 
form  a  corporation  so  that  selected 
shareholders  would  be  in  control. 

Heidel’s  new  newspaper,  the  Grand 
Marais  Gazette,  was  horn. 

A  town  board  member  and  longtime 
Pilot  (now  Gazette)  columnist  com¬ 
mented,  “1  have  no  reason  not  to  trust 
him  [Heidel],  nor  do  I  have  any  reason 
to  trust  him.  1  don’t  know  the  guy. 
And,  until  he  proves  himself,  we  need 
to  take  all  precautions.” 

More  than  10  citizens  already  have 
signed  for  shares,  selling  at  $500 
apiece.  Participation  is  by  invitation 
only.  Heidel  will  own  a  40%  stake. 
During  the  first  year,  each  shareholder 
is  limited  to  the  purchase  of  five 
shares,  a  safeguard  against  unwanted 
control. 


Heidel  wasted  no  time.  Eleven  days 
after  Hunt  fired  him,  he  had  the  new 
paper  on  the  streets.  The  Gazette  de¬ 
buted  with  the  front  page  bannered, 
“Grand  Harass  Erupts.” 

Lawsuits  were  initiated,  and,  as  the 
ripple  effects  began  to  make  them¬ 
selves  felt,  Heidel  was  forced  to  reeval¬ 
uate  his  expectations. 

In  the  meantime.  Hunt,  not  a  man 
known  to  accept  defeat,  rallied  a  few 
supporters  and  produced  a  new  Pilot 
edition  with  free  ads  and  free  distribu¬ 
tion.  But  the  paper  was  neither  mailed 
to  subscribers  nor  circulated  in  Grand 
Marais.  Instead,  copies  were  distrib¬ 
uted  in  distant  area  towns. 

Hunt  then  sold  the  Pilot  to  a  Grand 
Marais  real  estate  broker,  although 
many  are  not  persuaded  that  the  entre¬ 
preneur  is  no  longer  involved  in  its  op¬ 
eration. 

The  broker,  Rick  Capagrossa,  pro¬ 
duced  his  first  edition  with  little  or  no 
local  news,  and  there  were  few  local 
ads. 

Heidel’s  first  edition  of  the  Gazette 
carried  about  70%  advertising  and  was 
put  together  from  scratch.  Ads  by 
longtime  Pilot  supporters  were  secured, 
and  countersale  distributors  were  con¬ 
tacted. 

In  the  meantime.  Hunt  and  Scaife 
were  locked  in  battle  since  Hunt’s 
downpayment  of  $13,000  covered  no 
more  than  her  remaining  bills  after  her 
13-year  struggle  to  keep  the  paper 
alive. 

Outraged  subscribers,  including  lo¬ 
cal  residents,  out-of-town  relatives, 
and  the  many  tourists  who  enjoy  keep¬ 
ing  up  with  a  favorite  vacation  spot, 
signed  petitions  demanding  refunds  for 
undelivered  Pilot  editions. 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  studying 
the  problem  to  see  if  Hunt  is  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  postal  regulations,  and  attor¬ 
neys  are  now  considering  the  question 
of  who  is  tesponsible  for  the  unfulfilled 
Pilot  subscriptions.  Is  it  Hunt,  who 
contracted  to  purchase  the  Pilot  but 
failed  to  pay  in  full,  or  Scaife  whose 
contract  has  not  been  fulfilled? 

While  these  issues  continue  to  per¬ 
colate,  work  on  the  Gazette  forges 
ahead  by  an  inspired  group  of  Grand 
Marais  residents  who  have  a  long  his¬ 
tory  of  pulling  together  in  a  crisis. 

Hunt  did  not  return  phone  calls  to 
present  his  side  of  the  story.  BES?? 
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News  Tech _ 

Joys  and  sorrows 
of  pagination 

Panel  of  editors  and  publishers  discuss 
the  efficiencies  vs .  the  bugs 


by  M.L.  Stein 

THE  JOYS  AND  sorrows  of  pagination 
were  discussed  by  editors  and  publish- 
ers  at  a  Northwest  conference,  with 
the  joys  coming  out  ahead  but  only  by 
a  hair. 

Panelists  were  in  general  agreement 
that  the  system  brings  a  new  kind  of  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  attractiveness  to  the  paper 
while  speeding  up  production,  but  still 
contains  bugs  that  can  cause  late  deliv¬ 
ery,  embarrassing  errors  and  grumbling 
among  some  editors. 

They  spoke  at  the  66th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Newspaper  Association  in  Spokane. 


The  conference  was  held  jointly  with 
Northwest  editors  and  the  regional  As¬ 
sociated  Press  (AP). 

Peter  Bhatia,  managing  editor  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  which  paginates 
about  1,200  pages  a  week  and  is  fully 
paginated  for  news,  said  the  “technical 
framework  for  the  system  continues  to 
improve.” 

Next  year,  the  paper  expects  to  flow 
photos  automatically  into  place  and 
eventually  to  completely  eliminate  all 
paste-up. 

But  all  is  not  well  with  newsroom 
morale,  Bhatia  noted. 

“Most  of  the  people  who  sit  at  pagi¬ 
nation  terminals  would  not  have  cho- 
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sen  to  be  newsroom  compositors,”  he 
commented.  “They  came  into  this  busi¬ 
ness  to  be  word  people,  not  computer 
jockeys.  So  there  is  resentment  by  some 
and  a  lot  more  resignation  to  the  task 
than  enthusiasm.  Although  no  one  has 
called  for  a  return  to  massive  paste-up 
on  the  floor,  we  can’t  say  that  pagina¬ 
tion  is  popular. 

Mechanical  problems,  Bhatia  con¬ 
tinued,  include  graphics  that  don’t  ap¬ 
pear  on  a  typeset  page,  pages  that 
won’t  come  out  of  the  typesetter,  and 
stories  that  “turn  into  gibberish”  when 
they’re  composed  on  a  page. 

The  Oregonian  has  a  Harris  system, 
Bhatia  said,  adding  that  the  company 


has  been  cooperative  in  helping  solve 
problems. 

Steve  Hartgen,  publisher  of  the 
Tu^in  Falls  (Idaho)  TimeS'News 
(morning  circulation,  about  24,000),  is 
also  a  believer  in  pagination,  noting 
that  the  paper  is  fully  paginated  to  the 
tune  of  14,000  pages  a  year. 

However,  snags  happen,  such  as  a 
head-  or  cutline  not  matching  the  sto¬ 
ry,  he  conceded. 

“We’ve  never  missed  a  day  of  publi¬ 
cation  [with  pagination],  but  we  have 
been  late,”  Hartgen  noted. 

“How  late?”  someone  asked  from  the 
audience. 

“Very  late,”  the  panelist  replied.  “We 


just  tell  our  customers  we  had  produc¬ 
tion  problems.  But,  overall,  we  have 
more  problems  in  the  mail  and  press¬ 
rooms  than  with  pagination.” 

Pagination  is  working  “real  well”  at 
the  5,500-circulation  Ellensburg 
(Wash.)  Daily  Record,  said  publisher 
Keith  Love.  “For  us,  it’s  breaking  down 
the  walls  between  editing  and  produc¬ 
tion.” 

The  system  also  has  led  to  one  pro¬ 
found  change  in  the  newsroom  of  the 
McClatchy-owned  paper:  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  managing  editor’s  position. 

Love  explained  that  when  the  man¬ 
aging  editor  resigned  to  take  another 
job,  he  hired  an  English  major  who,  al¬ 
though  he  doesn’t  have  a  reporting 
background,  handles  the  pagination 
system  quite  competently. 

“We  call  him  the  Chief  Quarker  [a 
reference  to  the  pagination  system’s 
software  designer]  and  tell  him  where 
we  want  stories  and  pictures  to  go,” 
Love  related.  “However,  he  has  shown 
an  aptitude  for  news  judgment,  and  we 
let  him  select  some  of  the  wire  materi¬ 
al.” 

The  AP  can  make  the  selection 
even  easier,  according  to  general  exec¬ 
utive  Rick  Spratling.  He  reported  that 
the  wire  service  sends  out  to  its  mem¬ 
bers  “agenda  pages”  ready  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  on  arrival. 

Recent  pages  included  background 
stories  and  features  on  Haiti  and  the 
new  “Chunnel”  train  between  England 
and  France.  Also  available  from  AP  are 
customized  stock  market  reviews,  one 
of  which  has  been  prepared  for  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  highlighting 
Southwest  companies,  Spratling  noted. 
He  said  a  mutual  fund  review  is 
planned. 

During  the  discussion  period  that 
followed,  Spratling  said  AP’s  new  ser¬ 
vice  brings  up  the  possibility  of  the 
agency  also  providing  ready-to-publish, 
hard  news  pages  for  subscribers. 

He  said  it  would  first  have  to  be  de¬ 
termined  “whether  we  should  be  mak¬ 
ing  those  choices  for  newspapers.” 

From  the  floor,  Chris  Peck,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Spokesman-Review  in 
Spokane,  echoed  Bhatia’s  reservations 
about  converting  editors  to  composi¬ 
tors  in  connection  with  pagination. 

“journalists  did  not  get  into  this 
business  to  become  computer  hackers 
and  page  processors,  and  some  are  not 


“Most  of  the  people  who  sit  at  pagination  terminals 
would  not  have  chosen  to  be  newsroom 
compositors,”  he  commented.  “They  came  into 
this  business  to  be  word  people,  not  computer 
jockeys.” 
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very  good  at  it,”  he  observed. 

Peck  also  contended  that  pagination 
has  “diminished”  the  role  of  copy  edi¬ 
tors  and  does  not  catch  errors. 

The  panel  generally  reflected  a  1993 
University  of  Washington  study,  which 
found  that  pagination  has  “both  im¬ 
proved  and  harmed”  the  quality  of  the 
newspapers  surveyed. 

The  survey  by  Doug  Underwood,  C. 
Anthony  Giffard  and  Keith  Stamm  of 
the  School  of  Communications  ques¬ 
tioned  189  editors,  copy  editors,  graph¬ 
ics  designers  and  other  news  desk  em¬ 
ployees  at  13  western  newspapers. 

The  170  respondents,  they  noted, 
had  mixed  feelings  about  the  impact  of 
pagination  on  newspaper  quality.  Edi¬ 
tors  cited  improved  looks  and  quality 
control  but  said  less  attention  paid  to 
editing  tasks  harmed  quality. 

Desk  personnel  said  production 
functions  were  receiving  stronger  em¬ 
phasis  than  before  pagination,  and  em¬ 
phasis  on  traditional  priorities,  such  as 
accuracy,  making  stories  conform  to 
style,  eliminating  bad  taste,  catching  li¬ 
belous  material  and  insuring  fairness, 
had  stayed  the  same. 

“But,”  the  report  continued,  “more 
of  those  who  did  see  a  change  in  the 
emphasis  on  traditional  editing  func¬ 
tions  said  there  was  less,  rather  than 
more,  priority  put  on  most  journalistic 
tasks  than  before  pagination,”  with  the 
exceptions  of  word  trimming,  headline 
writing  and  proofreading. 

The  authors  concluded  that  unlike 
earlier  computer  applications  in  the 
newsroom,  “it  appears  that  pagination 
is  being  accepted  by  newspaper  desk 
people  with  more  ambivalence  and 
greater  concerns  about  its  impact  on 
the  traditional  journalistic  mission  .... 
Some  of  our  respondents  were  opti¬ 
mistic  that,  as  desk  workers  master 
pagination,  the  displacement  effect 
will  ease,  and  they  will  be  able  to  turn 
their  attention  once  again  to  editing 
fundamentals. 

“But  others  seemed  to  see  pagina¬ 
tion  as  part  of  a  relentless  march  where 
technological  imperatives  continue  to 
drive  newspapers  and  override  the 
journalistic  mission  of  the  newsroom.” 

Price  hike 

AVENOR  AMERICA’S  NEWSPRINT 
Group,  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  said  it  will 
raise  prices  for  all  newsprint  and  un¬ 
coated  groundwood  papers  by  reducing 
its  discount  by  eight  percentage  points, 
effective  March  1. 


Newsprint  numbers 

us.  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  consumed 
773,000  metric  tons  of  newsprint  in 
September,  4.6%  more  than  a  year  ear¬ 
lier,  according  to  revised  figures  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America. 

Publishers’  end-of-month  September 
newsprint  inventories  totaled  988,000 
tons,  representing  a  38-day  supply,  an 
11.3%  decline  from  the  1.114  million 
tons  (45  days)  in  September  1993. 

Indiana  papers 
exceed  recycle  goal 

THE  HOOSIER  STATE  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  reported  89%  of  newsprint  is  being 
recycled  in  Indiana,  more  than  seven 
times  the  amount  of  just  four  years  ago. 

Furthermore,  the  association  report¬ 
ed  that  in  their  voluntary  compliance 
efforts,  the  state’s  newspapers  are  ahead 
of  recycled-fiber  content  goals  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Indiana  Recycled  Paper 
Task  Force.  Created  by  the  state  Legis¬ 
lature  in  1992,  the  task  force  set  goals  of 
13%  recycled  fiber  for  1993,  26%  for 
1996  and  40%  for  2000. 

A  1993  survey  of  the  state’s  news¬ 
papers  showed  recycled  fiber  represent¬ 
ed  22%  of  their  newsprint,  according  to 
reports  in  the  Indianapolis  Star  and  In¬ 
dianapolis  News. 

Old  newspapers  and  telephone  direc¬ 
tories,  which  once  accounted  for  10% 
of  solid  waste,  are  down  to  6.6%  —  a  re¬ 
duction  that  corresponds  to  Gov.  Evan 
Bayh’s  goal  of  a  35%  reduction  of  the 
solid  waste  stream  by  the  end  of  next 
year. 

Times  divests 
paper  mill  stake 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  Co.  trans¬ 
ferred  its  49%  interest  in  Canada’s 
Gaspesia  Pulp  &.  Paper  Co.  to  majority 
owner  Abitibi-Price  Inc.,  with  whom  it 
entered  a  new,  long-term  newsprint¬ 
purchasing  agreement. 

In  connection  with  the  divestiture, 
the  Times  Co.  will  take  a  fourth-quarter 
pretax  charge  of  approximately  $3.2 
million,  which  will  be  included  in  the 
amount  to  be  reported  with  the  disposi¬ 


tions  of  the  women’s  magazine  division 
and  U.K.  golf  publications.  The  compa¬ 
ny  said  it  will  report  a  net  pretax  gain 
from  1994  divestitures  of  approximately 
$200.8  million,  or  99^  per  share. 

In  1993,  the  Times  Co.  took  a  560- 
per-share  write-off  reflecting  its  Gaspe¬ 
sia  investment  at  expected  net  realiz¬ 
able  value.  Related  tax  benefits,  the 
company  said,  “could  not  he  recognized 
in  1993  because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
their  utilization,”  while  fourth-quarter 
utilization  of  the  benefits  “will  result  in 
a  lower  effective  tax  rate”  without 
changing  estimated  per-share  earnings 
of  950  to  $1.05. 

The  Times  Co.  also  said  it  plans  no 
change  in  its  two  other  minority  inter¬ 
ests:  Madison  Paper  Industries’  super- 
calendared  mill  in  Maine  and  Donohue 
Malhaie  Inc.’s  newsprint  mill  in  Quebec. 

Nexis  adds 
33  newspapers 

NEXIS  ONLINE  NEWS  and  informa¬ 
tion  serv'ice  recently  more  than  doubled 
the  number  of  U.S.  newspapers  it  car¬ 
ries.  The  Dayton,  Ohio-based  Lexis- 
Nexis  business  was  acquired  by  Reed 
Elsevier  from  Meade  Data  Central. 

To  the  full  text  of  31  U.S.  newspapers 
it  already  offered,  Nexis  added  the  fol¬ 
lowing  state  capital  dailies:  Denver  Post, 
Springfield,  111.,  State  Journal-Register, 
Indianapolis  News  and  Indianapolis 
Star,  Boston  Herald,  Annapolis,  Md., 
Capital,  Albany,  N.Y.,  Times  Union, 
Columbus  Dispatch,  Salt  Lake  Tribune, 
Madison,  Wis.,  Capital  Times  and  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal. 

Recently  added  papers  from  other 
major  cities  include  Fresno  Bee,  Fort 
Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel,  Tampa  Tri¬ 
bune,  Palm  Beach  Post,  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  Advocate,  Baltimore  Sun,  Bangor 
(Maine)  Daily  News,  Kansas  City  Star, 
Durham,  N.C.,  Herald-Sun,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.C.,  News  &  Record,  Omaha 
World  Herald,  Bergen  County,  N.J., 
Record,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily 
News,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal,  Houston  Post, 
Norfolk  Virginian- Pilot  and  Ledger-Star, 
Roanoke  Times  &  World  News,  Taco¬ 
ma,  Wash.,  News  Tribune  and  Vancou¬ 
ver,  Wash.,  Columbian. 
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Syndicates/News  Services 

Difficult  choices  for 
Tar  Side^  clientele 

Newspapers  that  feel  no  one  can  replace  Larson  try  to 
replace  him.  Here  are  some  of  the  comics  they  picked 


by  David  As  tor 

WHAT  COMICS  WILL  replace  “The 
Far  Side”  after  the  offbeat  panel  ends 
Jan.  1? 

That’s  a  big  question,  because  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate  distributes  Gary 
Larson’s  famous  feature  to  nearly  1,900 
newspapers. 

Actually,  a  number  of  newspapers 
will  not  replace  “The  Far  Side”  at  all, 
because  they  want  to  save  money 
and/or  believe  no  offbeat  panel  even 
approaches  Larson’s  creation.  And 
many  of  the  editors  who  did  choose 
new  comics  told  E&P  that  they  still 
think  “The  Far  Side”  is  much  better. 

The  papers  that  picked  replace¬ 
ments  did  so  either  internally  or  with 
the  help  of  reader  polls. 

Other  papers  were  still  deciding  on 
a  successor  as  of  last  week,  with  some 
of  them  planning  to  alternate  several 
comics  next  month  to  gauge  reader  re¬ 
action. 

There  are  certainly  plenty  of  panels 
to  choose  from,  because  syndicates 
have  inundated  newspapers  with  possi¬ 
ble  candidates  since  Larson  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement  in  October. 
Some  papers  even  looked  at  and  chose 
strips  that  they  will  stack  in  a  panel 
shape  or  use  on  reconfigured  comics 
pages. 

If  a  random  E&P  survey  is  any  indi¬ 
cation,  no  single  comic  seems  to  be  the 
dominant  replacement  choice.  “Close 
to  Home”  by  John  McPherson  of  Uni¬ 
versal  did  get  the  most  mentions  in  the 
survey,  which  would  have  been  more 
comprehensive  if  about  three  dozen 
papers  had  returned  E&P’s  calls. 

Some  papers  —  including  the  Al¬ 
bany,  N.Y,  Times  Union  and  Boston 
Herald  —  will  add  two  or  more  comics 
Jan.  2  as  part  of  reconfigured  pages. 


“The  Far  Side” 


These  comics  may  or  may  not  be  actual 
“Far  Side”  replacements,  but  Larson’s 
retirement  helped  trigger  the  changes. 

Here  is  a  list  of  newspapers  and  the 
many  offbeat  (and  some  not-so-off- 
beat)  comics  they  picked: 

•  Albany  Times  Union:  “Close  to 
Home”;  “Tight  Corner,”  Ken  Grundy 
and  “Malett,”  Universal;  and  “The 
“Quigmans,”  Buddy  Hickerson,  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 

•  Albuquerque  Tribune:  no  replace¬ 
ment  planned.  (The  paper  u>ill  add 
three  new  strips  to  its  comics  page  and 
move  three  panels  to  a  features  page 
when  “The  Far  Side”  ends.) 

•  Atlanta  Constitution:  “Close  to 
Home.” 

•  Boston  Herald:  “Chaos,”  Brian 
Shuster,  Daily  Features  Syndicate;  “off 
the  mark,”  Mark  Parisi,  Atlantic  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate;  and  “Speed  Bump,” 
Dave  Coverly,  Creators  Syndicate. 

•  Charlotte  Observer:  “Close  to 
Home.” 


•  Columbus  Dispatch:  “Rubes,”  Leigh 
Rubin,  Creators. 

•  Denver  Post:  “Thatch,”  Jeff  Shesol, 
Creators. 

•  Jackson,  Miss.,  Clarion-Ledger: 
“Close  to  Home.” 

•  Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Union: 
“Rubes.” 

•  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader: 
“The  Quigmans”  and  “Bizarro,”  Dan 
Piraro,  who  will  switch  from  Chronicle 
Features  to  Universal  next  month. 
(These  two  comics  are  being  moved 
from  another  page  to  share  “The  Far 
Side”  slot  for  the  time  being.) 

•  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat' 
Gazette:  “Ballard  Street,”  Jerry  Van 
Amerongen,  Creators.  (The  paper  said 
this  cartoon  is  not  a  one-for-one  “Far 
Side”  substitute,  but  is  the  most  offbeat 
panel  among  several  comics  being 
added  next  month.) 

•  Los  Angeles  Times:  “Close  to 
Home”  (which  the  paper  is  moving  out 
of  its  panel-rotation  system  to  run  six 
days  a  week). 

•  Midland  (Mich.)  Daily  News: 
“The  New  Breed,”  various  cartoonists. 
King  Features  Syndicate.  (This  will 
move  from  another  page  to  fill  “The 
Far  Side”  slot.) 

•  Newark,  N.J.,  Star-Ledger:  “Close 
to  Home”  (which  will  also  move  from 
another  page). 

•  Philadelphia  Daily  News:  “Com¬ 
mitted,”  Michael  Fry,  United  Feature 
Syndicate. 

•  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic:  no  re¬ 
placement  planned. 

•  Richmond  TimeS'Dispatch:  “Close 
to  Home.” 

•  San  Francisco  Chronicle:  “Com¬ 
mitted.” 

•  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald'Tribune: 
“Mixed  Media,”  Jack  Ohman,  Tribune 
Media  Services. 

•  Seattle  Times:  “The  Duplex,” 
Glenn  McCoy,  Universal  (on  Sun¬ 
days).  During  the  week,  the  paper  will 
run  reader-created  tribute  cartoons  in 
“The  Far  Side”  space  for  several  weeks 
(see  story  on  next  page).  Then,  the 
Times  plans  to  alternate  “Ballard 
Street”  and  “Tight  Corner”  until  read¬ 
ers  choose  the  one  they  like  better. 

•  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat:  no  re¬ 
placement  planned. 

•  Wichita  Eagle:  “Chaos.” 

•  Wilmington,  Del.,  News  Journal: 
“The  Quigmans.” 
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Seattle  Times  readers  do  panels 
paying  tribute  to  ‘The  Far  Side’ 


by  M.L.  Stein 

SEATTLE  READERS  ARE  giving  “Far 
Side”  creator  Gary  Larson  a  drawing- 
board  send-off. 

Inspired  by  Seattle  Times  columnist 
Erik  Lacitis,  about  400  people  (includ¬ 
ing  some  aspiring  cartoonists)  flooded 
the  paper  with  offbeat  Larson-like 
panels. 

One  showed  Larson  stretched  out 
on  a  torture  rack,  surrounded  by  his 
weird  “Far  Side”  animals  and  people. 
The  caption  read:  “A  few  of  Gary  Lar¬ 
son’s  ‘friends’  try  to  gently  persuade 
him  not  to  retire  on  Jan.  1.” 

It  was  soon  after  Larson’s  retirement 
announcement  this  fall  that  Lacitis  in¬ 
vited  readers  to  submit  “Far  Side” 
look-alikes  and  promised  to  print  the 
best  ones  in  the  Times'  Scene  section. 
Fifteen  already  have  been  published, 
and  27  more  are  due  in  January,  Lacitis 
said. 

The  columnist  noted  that  Larson  re¬ 
sides  in  Seattle  and  got  his  start  there, 
although  the  Times  dropped  him  in 
1979  because  his  cartoons  generated 
too  many  reader  complaints.  The  panel 
was  then  picked  up  by  the  San  Francis¬ 
co  Chronicle  and  Chronicle  Features, 
and  is  now  distributed  by  Universal 
Press  Syndicate  to  nearly  1,900  papers. 

Even  after  the  deadline  for  submis¬ 
sions  had  been  passed,  the  Times  con¬ 
tinued  to  hear  from  readers  who  want¬ 
ed  to  mail  in  their  drawings  for  a 
chance  at  publication,  Lacitis  recalled. 

Among  the  amateur  artists  were  an 
insurance  underwriter,  banker,  hair-sa¬ 
lon  owner,  professional  illustrator,  ma¬ 
rine  biologist,  college  student  and  air¬ 
freight  package  tracker. 

Lacitis  was  so  impressed  with  the 
work  of  Steve  Kennedy,  the  insurance 
underwriter,  that  he  encouraged  him 
to  continue  drawing  and  offered  to  run 
at  least  one  more  of  his  cartoons. 

Kennedy’s  published  entry  depicted 
a  herd  of  cattle  reading  a  sign  that  was 
headed  “Stampeding  Instructions.” 
The  instructions  included  “Keep  Pace,” 
“Remember  Your  Steps,”  “Lots  of  Moo¬ 
ing”  and  “Surround  Cowboys.” 

In  a  column  introducing  the  draw¬ 
ings,  Lacitis  described  the  ones  he  had 


picked  as  “subjective  choices.  That’s 
the  way  humor  is.” 

He  added,  “It  did  cross  my  mind 
that  among  the  submissions  there 
might  be  another  Gary  Larson.  The 
problem  is  being  able  to  come  up  with 
200  or  300  such  funny  cartoons  a  year.” 

True  words.  One  aspirant,  Steven 
McMacken,  an  ad-agency  art  director, 
told  Lacitis:  “I  had  the  idea  for  the  car¬ 
toon  I  sent  you,  wandering  in  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  my  mind.  1  don’t  think  I 
could  come  up  with  another  cartoon  in 
two  or  three  months.” 

But  Jeff  Lane,  a  former  landscaper 
who  lives  on  an  inheritance,  said  in  a 
note  accompanying  his  contribution,  “I 
have  hundreds  of  cartoons  like  this 
one.  It  sure  would  be  fun  to  replace 
Larson.” 

Lacitis  is  with  the  Knight-Ridder/ 
Tribune  News  Service,  which  will  make 
the  Larson-like  cartoons  available  to 
subscribing  newspapers,  according  to 
Scene  editor  Terry  Tazioli. 

LATS  representing 
a  weather  map  firm 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate  is  representing  the  custom  map¬ 
ping  services  of  Weather  Services 
Corp.  (WSC)  to  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

Clients  include  the  Boston  Globe, 
Boston  Herald,  New  York  Post  and 
USA  Today,  according  to  the  48-year- 
old  WSC. 

Subscribers  can  choose  formats 
ranging  from  local  weekly  forecasts  in 
black  and  white  to  full-color  national 
maps. 


‘Calvin’  is  returning 
with  a  big  client  list 

“CALVIN  AND  HOBBES”  creator 
Bill  Watterson  will  return  from  his 
nine-month  sabbatical  Jan.  1,  with 
more  than  2,200  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  clients. 

Universal  Press  Syndicate  vice  presi¬ 
dent/editorial  director  Lee  Salem  said 
the  total  will  be  slightly  higher  than 
the  pre-hiatus  count. 

Sports  psychologist 
is  writing  a  column 

A  COLUMN  CALLED  “Sports  Bytes” 
is  being  syndicated  by  sports  psycholo¬ 
gist  Gordon  Russell. 

The  feature  offers  sports  research 
findings,  debunks  sports  myths,  dis¬ 
cusses  the  secrets  of  elite  athletes  and 
looks  at  the  behavior  of  sports  fans. 

Russell  is  the  author  of  The  Social 
Psychology  of  Sport  and  a  professor  of 
psychology  at  the  University  of  Leth¬ 
bridge,  4401  University  Dr.,  Leth¬ 
bridge,  Alberta,  Canada  TIK  3M4. 


READERSHIP 
BY  DESIGN 


Spring  cleaning  is  just  around  the 
corner,  and  so  is  the  busiest  time  of 
year  for  home-improvement 
projects.  Put  out  the  welcome  mat 
for  readers  with  our  Spring/Summer 
Home  Improvement  package.  It's  1 6 
stories  on  design  trends, 
home-cooling  tips,  do-it-yourself 
projects  and  much  more. 

Spring/Summer  Home 
Improvement  is  available  via  AP 
DataFeatures  high-speed  wire,  on 
disk  or  camera-ready  by  mail.  Also 
order  our  supplementary  color 
photos. 

Call  toll-free  (800)  238-6196  today 
for  a  sample,  or  fax  this  ad  with  your 
name,  address  and  phone  number  to 
(619)  297-0537. 

COPLEY 
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“Chaos”  about  a  year  ago,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  seeking  “Far  Side” 
replacements  have  decided  to  run  the 
comic.  Clients  include  the  Boston  Her¬ 
ald,  Detroit  Free  Press  and  New  York 
Daily  News. 


Gary  Larson  (not  the  cartoonist) 
gives  controversial  endorsement 


Artists  from  abroad 


by  David  As  tor 


tU  of  CABY  LABMM 


PEN  TIP  INTERNATIONAL  Features 
is  now  syndicating  artists  from  abroad, 
through  an  arrangement  with  Witty' 
World  magazine  publisher  and  editor 
in  chief  Joe  Szabo. 

The  five-year-old  illustration-and- 
cartoon  service,  previously  known  as 
Texas  International  Features,  was  al¬ 
ready  distributing  the  work  of  U.S. 
artists  (E&P,  Aug.  15,  1992,  p.  38). 

Pen  Tip  is  based  at  31  Robinhood 
Rd.,  Nashua,  N.H.  03062.  Its  president 
is  illustrator  Paul  Kolsti,  who  formerly 
worked  for  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 


AS  WEARY  NEWSPAPER  editors 
opened  yet  another  promotional  kit 
touting  a  “Far  Side”  replacement  this 
fall,  many  undoubtedly  did  a  double 
take. 

There,  in  a  mailing  from  Daily  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  (DFS),  was  a  letter 
from  Gary  Larson  recommending  that 
newspapers  buy  a  comic  called 
“Chaos,”  to  succeed  the  retiring  “Far 
Side”  after  Jan.  1. 

But  it  wasn’t  Gary  Larson,  the  fa¬ 
mous  Seattle  cartoonist,  who  signed 
the  letter.  It  was  Gary  Larson,  a  pho¬ 
tographer  from  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
And  Larson  the  cartoonist,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  his  syndicate,  weren’t  very  pleased. 

Universal  Press  Syndicate  sent  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  Los  Angeles-based  DFS, 
questioning  its  promotional  approach. 

“It’s  certainly  misleading,”  said  Uni¬ 
versal  vice  president/editorial  director 
Lee  Salem,  who  told  E&P  that  the 
syndicate  received  several  inquiries 
from  newspapers,  wondering  if  Larson 
the  cartoonist  had  indeed  recommend¬ 
ed  “Chaos.” 

Salem  added  that  the  signature  of 
Larson  the  photographer  is  similar  to 
that  of  Larson  the  cartoonist. 

DFS  director  of  marketing  Bob 
Johnson  said  the  similarity  between 
the  two  signatures  was  “purely  coinci¬ 
dental,”  and  it  was  “impossible  to  be¬ 
lieve”  that  newspaper  editors  would 
think  the  letter  was  from  Larson  the 
cartoonist. 

“Anybody  reading  it  would  definite¬ 
ly  know  that  it  was  a  joke,”  stated 
Johnson.  “It  was  designed  to  lighten 
things  up  and  catch  the  attention  of 
editors.  In  a  fiercely  competitive  mar¬ 
ketplace,  it’s  important  to  stand  out.” 

DFS  used  a  phone  book  to  contact 
real  people  with  the  name  Gary  Larson 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area  until  it  found 
one  of  them  willing  to  publicly  endorse 
“Chaos.” 

The  offbeat  comic  panel  is  by  Brian 
Shuster,  who  was  formerly  with  Cre¬ 
ators  Syndicate  for  a  short  time.  John¬ 
son  said  DFS  started  distributing 


As  yoa  asy  bavs  baard  by  now  Tbe  Far  Sida  will  not  ba  offariag 
any  oaw  coaica  altar  January  1«  1995.  I  raalisa  that  this  will 
craata  an  opaning  in  your  nawapapar.  Fortunately  there  is  a 
cartoon  panel  wbicb  can  easily  slide  in  and  fill  tbe  Far  Sida 
shoes,  and  that  panel  is  called  ‘Cbaoe*.  Although  I  aa  in  no  tmy 
involved  or  ooonactad  with  Cbaoa,  I  feel  it  is  cnwistently  vary 
funny,  frasb  and  clavar.  !’■  certain  tbat  your  readers  will  find 
Chaos  to  be  wonderful  and  entertaining.  If  you  want  to  ensure 
expansion  of  your  circulation  and  establish  a  loyal  readarsbip, 
than  I  strongly  recaownd  tbat  you  put  Chaos  in  your  newspaper. 


Cartoonists  appear 

THREE  CARTOONISTS  SPOKE  re¬ 
cently  at  Towson  State  University  in 
Baltimore. 

They  included  Baltimore  Sun  and 
Cartoonists  &  Writers  Syndicate  edito¬ 
rial  cartoonist  Kevin  Kallaugher,  CWS 
president  and  cartoonist  Jerry  Robin¬ 
son,  and  WittyWorld  magazine  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  in  chief  Joe  Szabo. 


Cartoon  spokesdog 

THE  CANINE  STAR  of  “Marmaduke” 
by  Brad  Anderson  of  United  Feature 
Syndicate  has  been  named  honorary 
“spokesdog”  for  the  Delta  Society’s  Pet 
Partners  Program. 

Anderson  donated  specially  created 
artwork  for  brochures  and  posters  used 
to  recruit  volunteers  for  the  program, 
which  sends  people-pet  teams  to  visit 
nursing  homes,  hospitals,  treatment 
centers  and  schools. 


Thomas  Edison  inventing  the  light-bulb. 


Brand  is  appointed 

SHEILA  BRAND  HAS  been  named 
national  sales  manager  at  News  USA. 

Brand,  who  will  run  the  syndicate’s 
New  York  office,  has  more  than  23 
years’  experience  in  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  marketing  fields. 


Shuster,  “Chaos”  and  the  letter 
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Book  Reviews 


The  Watchful  Eye:  American  Jus¬ 
tice  in  the  Age  of  the  Television 
Trial.  Paul  Thaler.  (Praeger,  88  Post 
Road  West,  Westport,  Conn.  06881), 
264  pages,  $55. 

Does  a  trial,  which  is  open  to  cameras, 
serve  the  public  and  the  cause  of  jus¬ 
tice?  To  Thaler,  it  may  satisfy  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  its  thirst  for  entertainment,  but 
it  does  not  serve  justice. 

He  suggests  that  the  access  of  elec¬ 
tronic  media  to  the  courtroom,  instead 
of  being  a  gesture  for  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  may  rather  be  a  pact  with 
the  devil. 

“With  each  new  technology  comes  a 
corresponding  ‘trade-off,’  ’’  he  says,  “a  | 
disadvantage  for  which  we  have  to  pay 
a  definitive  price.  By  embracing  the 
courtroom  camera,  we  may  have  en¬ 
tered  into  a  Faustian  bargain,  where 
part  of  the  soul  of  our  judicial  legacy  is 
traded  for  what  we  believe  is  a  measure 
of  progress.” 

The  question  looms,  as  one  reads 
this  book,  whether  the  forthcoming 
blockbuster  trial  of  football  legend  O.J. 
Simpson  on  double-murder  charges, 
playing  out  before  cameras,  can  be  a 
fair  one.  Given  the  history  of  media 
and  cameras  in  recent  past  trials. 
Thaler  would  suggest  the  answer  is  no. 
His  book  apparently  went  to  press  be¬ 
fore  the  Simpson  murder  charges. 

Thaler  examines  the  role  of  media 
in  the  trials  of  the  teenage,  gun-toting 
Amy  Fisher,  who  shot  her  lover’s  wife; 
the  William  Kennedy  Smith  rape  trial; 
the  trial  of  Los  Angeles  police  in  the 
Rodney  King  beating;  and  gives  partic¬ 
ular  attention  to  the  trial  of  Joel  Stein¬ 
berg,  who  was  convicted  for  the  slay¬ 
ing  of  his  6-year-old  daughter,  Lisa. 

The  Steinberg  case  offered  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  study  the  effect  of  New 
York  State’s  new  camera  legislation, 
which  permitted  wide  coverage  of 
court  proceedings. 

His  study.  Thaler  says,  did  not  aim 
to  judge  the  effectiveness  of  TV  as  a 
medium  in  a  trial  “but  rather  to  identi¬ 
fy  a  new  mediated  judicial  entity  that 
has  become  the  Television  Trial  —  one 
in  which  the  court  participant  is  tied 
to  an  intricate  legal  and  social  environ¬ 
ment  that  extends  from  the  courtroom 
well  to  the  public  soapbox.  It  is  an  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  fragmentary  im¬ 
ages  rule  and  advance  story  lines  de¬ 


signed  to  fit  the  assumptive  world  of 
the  media.  In  this  universe,  both  the 
public  and  the  trial  participant  are  in¬ 
duced  to  participate.” 

To  Thaler,  the  TV  trial  constitutes 
another  genre,  something  different 
from  a  straight  trial  in  a  court  of  jus¬ 
tice.  It  is  a  trial  by  entertainment  val¬ 
ues  —  the  posturing  of  participants  to 
create  images,  a  world  of  sound  bites 
and  “spin,”  in  which  neatly  all  are  af¬ 
fected  by  entertainment  factors. 

“The  trial  telecast  may  ultimately  be 
a  defining  moment  in  the  history  of  the 
American  courtroom,”  he  writes. 
“With  the  birth  of  what  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  new  media  ‘genre,’  the 
Television  Trial  may  represent  the  next 
class  of  popular  entertainment  for  a 
country  approaching  the  twenty-first 
century.” 

The  book  also  serves  as  a  thorough 
history  of  cameras  in  the  courtroom,  as 
it  tecounts  experiments  and  develop¬ 
ments  from  early  newsreel  excursions 
into  the  courtroom  to  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  TV  cameras  in  courtrooms  in  a 
1953  Oklahoma  case  to  the  advent  of 
the  seven-day-a-week,  24-hour-a-day 
Courtroom  Television  Network  along 
with  the  extensive  intrusions  of  Cable 
News  Netv/ork. 

Thaler  is  director  of  the  journalism 
and  Media  program  at  Mercy  College 
in  New  York  City. 

Words  in  Ads.  Greg  Myers.  (Edward 
Arnold;  London;  distributed  by  Rout- 
ledge,  Chapman  and  Hall,  29  W.  35th 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001),  222  pages, 
$14.95. 

Ads  may  sound  simple,  but  language 
expert  Greg  Myers  says  they  can  be 
very  complex  and  convey  meanings  on 
various  levels.  The  professor  of  linguis¬ 
tics  at  the  University  of  Lancaster, 
England,  confesses  that  he  does  not 
know  very  much  about  advertising.  But 
he  wants  you  to  know  that  he  cares  a 
lot  about  words  and  their  use,  as  they 
create  involved  messages.  And  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  fascinated  by  advertising. 

He  seeks  to  identify  “the  most  com¬ 
mon  kinds  of  patterning  in  ads  at  the 
most  basic  level  of  sounds  and  letters,” 
while  at  the  same  time  pointing  out 
“the  meanings  with  which  they  are  as¬ 
sociated  can  be  highly  complex  and 
variable.” 


He  compares  ad  writing  to  poetry,  as 
they  both  share  common  ground  in  the 
sound  and  relation  of  words.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  paying  the  usual  attention  to 
metaphors,  similes  and  rhyming,  he 
notes,  ads  also  use  the  more  extended 
literary  devices  of  “synecdoche”  and 
“metonymy.” 

“Synecdoche”  is  “the  name  of  a  part 
of  something  used  to  refer  to  the  whole 
thing,”  says  Myers. 

His  examples  get  a  little  crude; 
“When  you  call  someone  a  prick,  you 
are  are  referring  to  the  whole  person.” 

He  talks  about  a  Brooks  Brothers  ad 
that  shows  a  button  with  the  label 
”$395.”  “Even  Brooks  Brothers  does  not 
charge  $395  for  a  button.  We  are  to 
read  this  as  standing  for  the  whole 
suit.” 

“Metonymy”  is  similar,  he  says,  but  it 
“involves  taking  something  related 
(rather  than  a  part,  as  is  true  with 
synechdoche)  to  stand  for  the  whole 
thing.”  Examples  that  he  cites  include 
the  showing  of  a  car  in  a  country  club 
driveway,  “or  a  drink  in  the  hands  of  a 
beautiful  woman.” 

Sometimes,  the  literary  device  does 
double  duty,  conveying  multiple  mean¬ 
ings,  occasionally  in  conflict  with  one 
anothet.  “At  the  end  of  a  Colgate  tele¬ 
vision  ad,”  for  example,  “the  toothpaste 
draws  a  mouth  on  the  world,  which 
smiles.  One  meaning  is  the  idea  that 
Colgate  is  sold  all  over  the  world,  and 
it  makes  people  smile.  But  it  also  es¬ 
tablishes  a  similarity  between  a  round 
face  and  the  round  world. 

“This  is  important,  because  some 
environmental  rhetoric  depends  on  us 
thinking  of  the  earth  as  a  person,”  says 
Myers.  Of  course,  some  extended 
meanings  can  be  unintended  and  turn 
a  prospective  customer  off  a  product. 

Early  in  the  book,  Myers  offers  a 
short  history  of  advertising.  In  the 
1890s,  ads  created  brands;  in  the  1920s, 
with  a  saturated  market,  they  began  to 
associate  social  meanings  with  brands. 

“In  the  most  recent  period,”  he 
writes,  “beginning  in  the  1960s,  ads 
addressed  a  jaded  consumer  saturated 
with  ads.  They  did  this  with  ironies, 
parodies,  ads  on  ads,  puns,  and  juxta¬ 
position  of  competing  discourses,  in 
the  text  and  the  images.” 

Myers  says  the  simplest  possible  ad 
with  a  picture  without  text  can  have  an 
effect  that  is  complex.  BEc?? 
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coverage,”  Giles  said. 

Before  the  two  news  organizations 
agreed  to  a  six-month  experiment,  the 
Detroit  Newspaper  Agency,  which  ne¬ 
gotiates  with  the  guild  for  the  jointly 
produced  Detroit  News  and  Detroit 
Free  Press,  began  talking  with  the 
union  about  compensation  for  the  ap¬ 
pearances  and  other  issues,  Giles  said. 

The  News  proposed  that  reporter 
appearances  on  the  TV  shows  would 
be  voluntary,  and  that  overtime  would 
be  paid  if  the  appearances  took  place 
outside  normal  work  hours,  Giles  said. 

But  the  two  sides  remained  divided 
about  whether  reporters  should  be  paid 
extra  if  they  appeared  on  the  show 
during  the  course  of  their  normal 
working  day. 

The  guild  wanted  a  “talent  fee”  for 
any  on-air  appearance,  Giles  said. 

Local  22  president  Louis  Mleczko,  a 
News  reporter,  did  not  immediately  re¬ 
turn  a  phone  message  for  comment. 

“The  guild  kept  dragging  it  on  and 
on,”  Giles  said.  “It  was  clear  to  my 
mind  that  they  had  another  agenda.” 

By  that,  Giles  explained,  he  meant 
that  the  guild  had  indicated  it  would 
not  cooperate  on  the  TV  issue  since 
the  News  had  not  been  cooperative  on 
othet  issues. 

The  guild  s  contract  with  the  News 
runs  until  next  April  30. 

For  several  weeks  after  the  broad¬ 
casts  began  Nov.  7,  however,  manage¬ 
ment  did  not  push  the  issue. 

Only  nonunion  editors  appeared  on 
the  broadcasts. 

However,  Giles  also  posted  a  memo 
asking  for  reporters  to  volunteer  for  the 
programs. 

He  said  about  50  signed  up  for  train¬ 
ing  for  the  appearances. 

The  guild’s  reaction  to  the  call  for 
volunteers,  however,  was  to  post  its 
own  memo  with  the  slogan,  “Say  No  to 
Channel  50.” 

“That  was  the  basis  for  our  griev¬ 
ance,  arguing  that  this  was  a  partial  il¬ 
legal  work  stoppage,”  Giles  said. 

Giles  posted  a  second  memo,  notify¬ 
ing  reporters  that  they  could  be  as¬ 
signed  to  make  on-air  appearances. 

“I  imposed  the  management  clause 
of  the  contract,  which  gives  us  wide 
latitude  on  assignments,”  Giles  said. 
“Technically,  I  could  have  done  this 
from  the  very  beginning.” 

That  triggered  the  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tice  complaint  from  the  guild. 


In  comments  to  AP,  Mleczko  said 
the  arrangement  with  a  TV  station  is 
different  from  the  paper’s  use  of  re¬ 
porters  for  audiotex  or  wire  service. 

“We’re  working  for  a  different  news 
organization,  a  different  company,  in  a 
different  medium,  and  our  people 
should  get  some  compensation  for  it,” 
Mleczko  told  the  AP. 

In  the  weeks  since  Giles’  Dec.  9 
memo,  guild  reporters  have  been  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  WKBD  show.  The 
union  has  advised  members  to  follow 
orders  to  appear;  the  orders  will  be 
grieved  later,  the  guild  says. 

Getting  reporters  at  last  has  been 
good  news  for  the  TV  station,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  news  director,  Helen  Pasakar- 
nis. 

“Although  there  are  times  when  edi¬ 
tors  are  better  versed  in  the  overall 
picture  of  the  story,  reporters  can  add  a 
lot  of  flavor  and  richness,”  she  told  an 
AP  reporter. 

In  Philadelphia,  participation  in  KR 
Video’s  “Inquirer  News  Tonight”  so  far 
has  been  voluntary. 

Guild  Local  10  officials,  in  a  state¬ 
ment  posted  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquire 
er  newsroom,  urged  members  “to  re¬ 
frain  from  participating  in  any  way 
with  the  TV  show”  until  an  agreement 
on  compensation  is  reached. 

So  far,  negotiations  have  gone 
nowhere.  KR  Video  pays  reporters  be¬ 
tween  $55  and  $100  —  if  they  work  on 
their  own  time.  Other  reporters  are 
not  paid. 

The  guild  wants  a  fixed-fee  schedule 
ranging  from  $100  (for  contacting  a 
story  source)  to  a  maximum  of  $500 
(for  a  journalist  producing  a  regular 
feature). 

KR  Video  general  manager  Dick 
Moore  told  AP  he  was  “concerned” 
about  the  guild’s  discouragement  of  re¬ 
porter  volunteers. 

“Their  contribution  is  what  the 
show  was  really  built  on,”  Moore  said. 
“It  was  never  Knight -Ridder’s  intention 
to  produce  a  newscast  that  was  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  Inquirer.” 

“Inquirer  News  Tonight”  was 
launched  last  September  on  WPHL, 
which  until  then  did  not  broadcast  a 
news  program. 

Designed  to  be  an  alternative  to  vi¬ 
olence-riddled  local  TV  news,  the 
hour-long  product’s  performance  is 
pleasing  Knight -Ridder  executives. 

The  executives  made  the  show  a 
centerpiece  of  their  presentation  at  the 
recent  Paine  Webber  Media  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Manhattan. 


Legal 
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ty,”  she  said. 

Leonard’s  attorneys  contended  that 
pretrial  publicity  of  certain  testimony  at 
the  hearing  could  hinder  Leonard’s 
right  to  a  fair  trial.  They  were  support¬ 
ed  by  Assistant  Chief  Deputy  District 
Attorney  John  O’Mara,  who  said  a 
venue  change  would  be  expensive  and 
pose  a  hardship  for  witnesses. 

Leonard,  22,  is  charged  with  six 
counts  of  murder  and  two  of  robbery. 
His  alleged  victims  were  three  people  at 
a  convenience  store  and  another  three 
at  a  pizza  restaurant.  Police  labeled  him 
the  “thrill  killer”  because  there  seemed 
to  be  no  motive  for  the  crimes. 

The  suspect’s  competency  to  stand 
trial  reportedly  became  an  issue  last 
September  when,  in  open  court,  he 
blurted  out,  “I  am  guilty.” 

Kenyon  said,  however,  that  judge  Ce¬ 
cil  has  kept  the  evidence  relating  to 
Leonard’s  competency  under  seal  since 
it  was  presented  in  court. 

“Because  we  don’t  know  what  it  is, 
we  don’t  have  any  idea  of  what  its  im¬ 
pact  might  be,”  she  added. 

Cyberspace 
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his  immunity  from  libel  in  the  com¬ 
plaint. 

The  California  Court  of  Appeals 
said  such  dissemination  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  litigation  and  did  not  mer¬ 
it  the  protection  usually  given  court 
documents.  A  Connecticut  federal 
court,  however,  came  to  the  opposite 
conclusion  this  year. 

Sack  said  the  case,  Shahvar  vs.  Su¬ 
perior  Court,  has  already  caused  one 
lawyer  to  retract  his  offer  to  send  a  re¬ 
porter  a  copy  of  another  complaint  af- 
tet  he  learned  of  the  case.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  reporter  was  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  had  to  fly  to  California  to 
pick  up  the  documents  from  the  court. 

Sack  wryly  observed  that  the  case 
can  have  substantial  implications  for 
reporters’  expense  accounts. 

Phone  book  venture 

THE  LINCOLN  (NEB.)  Journal-Star 
and  Telecom  USA,  a  phone  directory 
and  audiotex  company  in  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  have  formed  a  partnership  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  phone  book  serving  Lincoln  and 
southeast  Nebraska. 
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Survey 

Continued  from  page  1 1 

in  October),  and  28%  said  they  fol¬ 
lowed  it  not  at  all  closely  (43%  said  the 
same  in  October). 

Among  those  who  very  or  fairly 
closely  followed  the  GATT  debate, 
64%  supported  the  agreement  and 
28%  were  in  opposition. 

Attracting  the  least  interest  in  De¬ 
cember  was  news  about  Bosnia,  a  story 
that  half  of  the  respondents  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  (13%  very  closely,  37%  fairly 
closely).  An  additional  32%  followed 
news  about  Bosnia  not  too  closely,  and 
18%  reported  following  it  not  at  all 
closely. 

At  its  peak  interest,  in  May  1993, 
the  Bosnia  story  was  closely  followed 
by  57%  of  respondents  (23%  very 
closely,  34%  fairly  closely). 

Despite  a  decline  in  interest,  howev¬ 
er,  half  of  those  surveyed  correctly 
identified  the  Serbs  as  winning  the 
war. 

Nine  percent  thought  it  was  the 
Muslims,  4%  said  neither,  and  37%  did 
not  know  or  refused  to  answer. 

Legally 

Continued  from  page  13 

While  letting  this  restriction  stand, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  that  fac¬ 
tual  findings  would  be  necessary  in  fu¬ 
ture  cases  to  validate  such  a  restriction. 
The  3rd  Circuit  also  said  that  in  future 
cases  a  district  court  should  “give  an 
explanation  for  the  necessity  for  the 
restriction.” 

Both  Crazy  Eddie  and  his  trial  judge 
tested  the  limits  of  the  law.  Fortunate¬ 
ly,  the  press  and  the  appellate  court 
checked  those  excesses. 

Importantly,  the  Antar  decision  un¬ 
derscores  steps  that  the  press  can  take 
to  ensure  access  to  information  about 
criminal  prosecutions  is  as  full  and 
complete  as  possible.  Above  all,  the 
decision  reaffirms  the  right  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  the  press  to  full  information  in 
most  cases. 

When  efforts  are  made  to  exclude 
the  press  or  restrict  access,  reporters 
on  the  scene  should  promptly  object 
and  request  an  opportunity  for  their 
counsel  to  be  heard.  The  First  Amend¬ 
ment  right  of  access  is  not  absolute, 
but  it  does  extend  certain  procedural 
and  substantive  projections  to  the 
press. 

Further,  the  Antar  decision  recog¬ 


nizes  that  the  right  of  access  extends  to 
jurors  who  are,  after  all,  officers  of  the 
court. 

The  Antar  decision  reaffirms  that 
the  same  strict  standard  must  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  imposing  restrictions  on  juror 
interviews  as  is  required  when  any  oth¬ 
er  aspect  of  a  criminal  trial  is  closed  to 
the  public. 

The  Antar  decision  also  suggests  a 
strategy  for  reporters  to  maximize  the 
likelihood  of  obtaining  effective  and 
timely  access  to  jurors.  When  juror  in¬ 
timidation  or  harassment  may  be  an  is¬ 
sue,  reporters  should  consider  asking 
the  court  to  allow  juror  interviews  to 
be  conducted  in  a  neutral  forum  in  the 
courthouse. 

This  would  help  eliminate  the  ap¬ 
pearance  that  jurors  are  being  hassled 
at  their  homes  or  in  their  private  lives 
and  would  permit  prompt  discussions 
while  the  facts  are  fresh  in  jurors’  minds. 

Campus 

Continued  from  page  1 5 

said,  suggesting  that  McDonald’s 
would  hardly  tolerate  somebody  ab¬ 
sconding  from  one  of  its  restaurants 
with  all  the  “free”  napkins,  ketchup 
and  plastic  knives  and  forks.  Another 
argument  holds  that,  at  many  campus¬ 
es,  students  pay  for  the  papers  in  their 
student  fees. 

Before  any  papers  are  stolen,  Good¬ 
man  advised,  student  editors  should 
urge  campus  police  and  administrators 
to  treat  this  type  of  theft  as  a  ctime 
that  should  be  prosecuted. 

Absent  criminal  prosecution,  editors 
have  few  alternatives  but  to  file  a  civil 
suit  or  seek  sanctions  under  college 
disciplinary  procedures  for  thieves  who 
are  caught. 

To  protect  themselves,  some  campus 
papers  have  begun  printing  on  each 
copy  that  only  the  first  copy  is  free. 

One  state,  howevet,  has  taken  a  ma¬ 
jor  step  toward  protecting  its  campus 
papers  from  censorship  by  thievery. 
Acting  in  response  to  a  flurry  of  thefts, 
Maryland  in  1993  passed  the  first  law 
specifically  banning  the  theft  of  free 
newspapers  with  the  intent  to  stop 
others  from  reading  them. 

In  one  instance  that  prompted  the 
law,  the  University  of  Maryland-Balti- 
more  County  Retriever  discovered,  and 
photographed,  bundles  of  papers 
stashed  in  the  offices  of  the  Black  Stu¬ 
dent  Union.  Campus  police  refused  to 
take  action,  and  school  officials  or¬ 


dered  the  paper  not  to  print  the  pic¬ 
tures. 

Also  occurring  the  week  before  the 
convention,  Rosalind  Florez  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  reported,  the 
campus  News  Record  carried  an  adver¬ 
tising  insert  that  was  paid  for  by  an 
anti-abortion  group  and  featured  pic¬ 
tures  of  aborted  human  fetuses.  She 
said  people  poted  through  news  racks 
and  confiscated  the  inserts. 

Nevertheless,  Goodman  disputed 
the  notion  that  political  correctness  — 
usually,  the  Left’s  attempt  to  silence 
the  Right  —  was  behind  newspaper 
theft.  More  often,  he  said,  it  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  student  governments  or  campus 
groups  angered  at  how  they  are  being 
covered. 

The  bottom  line,  howevet,  is  the 
fact  that  stealing  newspapers  because 
you  don’t  like  what’s  in  them  is  “as  of¬ 
fensive  to  the  notion  of  free  expression 
as  anything  can  he  and  should  not  be 
tolerated,”  Goodman  said. 

Guy  Gannett  sells 
commercial  printer 

PORTLAND,  MAINE.-BASED  Guy 
Gannett  Communications  has  agreed 
to  sell  the  assets  of  its  Shakopee  Valley 
Printing  subsidiary  to  an  affiliate  of  Sul¬ 
livan  Gtaphics  Inc.  for  undisclosed 
terms. 

Guy  Gannett  president  and  CEO 
James  B  Shaffer  said  that  Shakopee,  ac¬ 
quired  in  1988  from  Ken  Theis,  “does 
not  fit  our  new  business  strategy,”  which 
focuses  on  newspapers,  TV  and  new 
media.  Its  flagship  is  the  Portland  Press 
Herald. 

Shakopee,  a  Minnesota-based  print¬ 
er  of  newspapers  and  ad  inserts,  has  300 
employees  and  had  sales  of  $45  million 
last  year. 

It  will  continue  to  be  run  by  Theis 
and  will  continue  to  print  Guy  Gan- 
nett’s  21  weeklies  in  suburban  Min¬ 
neapolis,  the  Minnesota  Sun  papers. 

Hollinger 
buys  shares 

TORONTO-BASED  HOLLINGER 
Inc.  has  completed  the  purchase  of  2.8 
million  of  its  common  shares,  repre¬ 
senting  about  5%  of  its  outstanding 
common  shares. 

The  transaction,  announced  in  June, 
follows  the  lead  of  other  major  newspa¬ 
per  companies. 
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ASTROLOGY 
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ENVIRONMENT  CARTOON  FEATURES 
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AUTOMOTIVE 

COMIC  PANELS 

CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business:  Col¬ 
umns  available  on  road  tests,  car  care, 
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RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
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HEALTH  &  FITNESS 


EXPAND  YOUR  PUBUCATION 
INCREASE  READERSHIP-BUILD 
ADVERTISING  REVENUE-Publish 
Your  Own  Health  &  Fitness 
Newspaper  or  Insert. 
Protected  Territories-Major 
Markets  Available-CR  Material 
on  3.5"  disk,  via  modem  or 
mail.  Support  provided.  Low 
monthly  license  fee.  For  free 
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3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
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(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 
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ALL  NEW  equipment,  state  of  the  art. 
Weekly  with  full  colar  pix,  ads.  10% 
down,  owner  offers  long  eosy  terms. 
Free  list,  others.  Associated  Texas 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin,  TX  78703.  (512)  476-3950. 


FLORIDA  KEYS,  3-paper  group,  week¬ 
ly/monthly/seasonal  weekly.  Dave 
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NEWSPAPERS  BROKERS 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

QUAUTY  OF  UFE: 

Rocky  Mountain  Twice-Weekly 
County  Exclusive,  Press,  Building, 
$785,000,  Possible  Terms 

Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates 

John  T.  Cribb  406-586-6621 

AMERICAN  PUBUSHING  COMPANY  is 
aggressively  seeking  newspaper  acquisi¬ 
tions  with  circulations  of  5,000  or 
greater.  APC  is  owner/operator  of  373 
publications,  including  96  daily  news¬ 
papers.  All  correspondence  and  dis¬ 
cussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 

SMALL  WEEKLIES:  Illinois,  owner 
retiring,  $95,000.  Florida,  island  com¬ 
munity  $70,000. 

Beckerman  Assoc.,  813-971  -2061 . 

KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  West  Harmony 

Neosho,  MO  64850 

Phone  (417)  451-1520 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1 968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Canbom 
CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 

MAILROOM 

•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS 
INSERTERS.  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  Program  Provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CON¬ 
SULTANT  71 3/468-5827. 

CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors, 
stackers,  strappers,  labelers  and 
inserters. 

Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed  discount 
prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 

PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

Fax  Your  Ad  to 
(212)  929-1259 


REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equip¬ 
ment  warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  820-9669 

Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 

(407)  273-521 8  or  (800)  741-1937 

NEWSPAPER  RACKS 

FOR  SALE:  Customized  wire  racks  with 
sign  plates;  500  1/2  fold,  300  1/4 
fold-  250  free  copy  STREET  RACKS, 
steel,  with  doors  (hold  1/2  or  1/4 
fold).  Call  Brian  (602)  906-31 29. 


GOSS  Suburban  folder  &  two  com¬ 
munity  units,  both  in  good  corndition. 
703-261 -8000(d),  703-862-5891  eve 


AWARD-winning  Midwest  newspaper 
group  seeks  to  add  paid  newspapers  to 
its  group  of  fine  publications.  Large 
down  payments  or  all-cash  available. 
Seeking  medium-sized  and  large 
circulation  quality  papers  and  groups. 
Management  welcome  to  stay  in  place. 
All  replies  guaranteed  held  confiden¬ 
tial.  Reply  to  Box  071 48,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


ROLLS  Aa  SIZES  30#-28# 
BEHRENS  INTERNATIONAL,  CAUF. 
(71 4)  644-2661 ,  fox  (71 4)  644-0283 


SINGLE-WIDTH 

1 0-unit  Goss  Urbanite,  1 982/ 68  with 
5  stocked  sets  of  units,  22  3/4". 

1 0-unit  Goss  Community  with  SC  folder 
and  upper  former 

5-unit  Goss  Community,  available 
immediately. 

SC  folder  with  u|^r  former,  22  3/4". 
Add-on  Goss  Community  units  and 
folders. 

5- unit  Web  Leader,  late  1970's  vin¬ 
tage. 

Web  Leader  mono  unit,  Quodracolor 
unit  &  Web  Leader  folders. 

10-unit  Color  King  2000,  1989  vin¬ 
tage. 

6- unit/2-folder  News  King,  1987  vin¬ 
tage. 

5-unit  News  King,  1 977  vintage. 

2-unit  News  King  press. 

Add-on  News  King  units  &  folders. 
DOUBLE-WIDTH 

13-unit  Goss  Metroliner,  22  3/4'  - 
1974/84  vintage.  Available  June 
1996. 

10-unit  Goss  Metroliner,  22  3/4"  - 
1 971  -  Available  Sept.  1 996. 

8-unit  MAN/Roland  Hoe  Flexo, 

23  9/16' 

3  Goss  "Cosmo-style"  GAM  double 
width  units. 

1  Goss  160-page  double  3:2  folders, 
22  3/ 4"  each  w/double  upper  formers. 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (9 1 3)  492-62 1 7 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Home  Delivery/Single  Copy  Sales 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"We  Deliver  More  Homes  To  Your 
NEWSPAPER" 
TELEMARKETING 
1  (800)  929-1845 
Our  26th  Year 


TRADE  ASSOCIATION 


American  Association  of  Independent 
Newspaper  Distributors  -  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  professional.  For  mem¬ 
bership  or  sponsor  info:  (510)  935- 
2026,  FAX  (510)  906-0922  or  write: 
1 6  Santo  Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
94598. 


Most  great  men  and  women  are  not 
perfectly  rounded  in  their 
personalities,  but  are  instead  people 
whose  one  great  enthusiasm  is  so 
great  it  makes  their  faults  seem 
insignificant. 

Charles  A.  CeramI 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CALLUS  -WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  a!  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800)  356-4886 
or  Fax  (816)  887-2762. 


NOW  ON  SALE 

1994 

Editor  &  Publisher 
International 
Year  Book 
To  order  your  copy 
contact  E&P's 
Circulation  Department 
at  (212)675-4380 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1(800)  247-2338 


Convert  to  private  delivery  and  new  dis¬ 
tribution  start-up.  TMC/saturation  pro¬ 
ducts.  Call  Midwest  Independent  Pastol 
(616)  324-1008 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (61 6)  458-6611 


LEM  MARKETING 
Crews.. .Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 


When  people  are  free  to  do  as  they 
please,  they  generally  imitate  each 
other. 

Erich  Hoffer 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

MARKETING  PLUS 

MANY  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 

QUAUTY  -I  QUANTITY,  908  738-5100 

SPEQRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
-QUAUTY- 

CREW/TELEPHONE  PROGRAMS 

CAU  DOUG  REESE  (800)  972-6778 

PLACE  YOUR  BET 

ON  E4?P  CLASSIFIEDS 
...We  Bet  You’ll  Be  Satisfied! 

If  your  game  is  equipment,  products,  services  or  systems  used  in 
newspaper  production  (or  you’re  a  Publisher  with  surplus 
equipment  on  your  hands)  Ed/P  classifieds  are  your  best  bet  to 
make  (or  save)  some  easy  money. 

Ed?P’s  Help  Wanted  ads  reach  the  industry  people  you  are  looking 
for  to  fill  that  open  position  at  your  paper.  And,  Positions  Wanted 
advertisers  tell  us  that  Ed/P  Classified  ads  get  results! 

EOT  CLASSIFIEDS 

Your  Best  Bet! 


Editord/Publisher  •  December  24,  1994 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEAAARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 

Healing  the  organization  -  Confidential 
Reconciliation  and  Re-commitment. 

PH  (614)  889-9747  JMPC  Est.  1983 

DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 

1  (800)  776-6397 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 

TUBE  ALTERNATIVE 

Built-in  hook.  Low  cost,  fast  installation 
and  inconspicuous.  Midwest  Indepen¬ 
dent  Postal  (616)  324-1008 

TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dove  Chilton  1  -800-487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (National) 

LAPTOP  SERVICES 

CONSULTANTS 

TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTER  SUPPORT 

48  specialists,  generalists  available 
nationwide.  No  obligation  consultation. 
American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
(800)  554-3091 . 

Models  100,  102,  200,  WP2  (only!) 
Cables,  RAM  upgrades,  system  sales 
Club  100:  Box  23438  Pleasant  Hill  CA 
94523.  (510)  932-8856  msg  (510) 
937-5039  fax. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 


COX  ARIZONA  PUBLICATIONS,  Inc., 
publishers  of  ihe  Tribune  Newspapers 
and  the  Value  Clipper  magazine  is  look¬ 
ing  for  an  Area  Sales  Manager  for  our 
Single  Copy  department.  The  right 
person  will  be  responsible  for  increas¬ 
ing  single  copy  volume  by  marketing 
and  merchandising  the  Tribune  News¬ 
papers.  They  must  improve  sales  per 
location  and  overall  market  share, 
recruit,  supervise,  develop  single  copy 
wholesale's  and  maximize  sales  by 
route,  ensuring  accuracy  in 
administrative  data  including  but  not 
limited  to  daily,  weekly  and  monthly 
reports.  Must  hove  soles  marketing 
and/or  merchandising  experience 
required.  Understanding  of  contracts 
and  working  relationship  between 
independent  controctors  and  company 
preferred.  Interpersonal  and  organiza¬ 
tional  skills  required,  PC  experience 
preferred.  Good  benefit  and  salary 
package  included.  EOE  M/F/V/D.  If 
interested,  send  resume  to:  TRIBUNE 
NE\MSPAPERS,  120  W.  1ST.  AVE, 
MESA,  AZ  85210.  Attn:  Jana  Crowe/ 
MR 


COX  ARIZONA  PUBLICATIONS,  INC., 
publishers  of  the  Tribune  Newspapers 
and  the  Value  Clipper  Magazine  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  Single  Copy  Soles  Manager  to 
be  responsible  for  oil  Single  Copy  and 
Transportation  functions  including 
single  copy  promotions  regarding 
market  development  with  deolers  ond 
sub-contractors.  Responsibilities  include 
overseeing  dock  and  transportation 
functions  olong  with  supervision  of  dock 
repair  shop.  The  right  candidate  must 
hove  at  least  three  years  of  single  copy 
monagement  experience  with  a  BA  in 
marketing  preferred.  Needs  to  hove 
knowledge  of  competitive  market.  Must 
be  a  team  player  and  have  proven 
teom  leadership  skills.  Must  have  the 
ability  to  implement  programs  as  well 
as  the  ability  to  inspect  and  evaluate 
current  programs.  Good  benefit  and 
salary  package  included.  EOE  M/F/V/ 
D.  if  interested,  send  resume  to: 
TRIBUNE  NEWSPAPERS,  1 20  W.  1  ST 
AVE,  MESA,  AZ  85210.  Attn:  Jana 
Crowe/MR 


SAVE  $$$ 

GOSS  COLORUNER  out  of  warranty? 

G96  CPU  "DRINK"  BOARD 
Part  Number(s)  25655/25656/25657 
Call  General  Diagnostics,  Inc.  with  9 
locations  across  the  U.S.  serving  your 
electronics  repair  needs. 

Precision  Repair,  IHighest  Quality, 
Expert  Testing  and  Certification,  Latest 
Automated  Test  Equipment,  Fast 
Turnaround,  Full  Warranties 
Call:  Customer  Service  (800)  613-1010 
for  information  ond  Return 
Authorization  400  Devon  Park  Dr., 
Wayne,  PA  19087. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


GOT  A  PRESS  DRIVE  PROBLEM?  J&K 
can  provide  permanent  solutions  to 
chronic  drive  and  control  problems. 
Fast,  economical  service.  J&K  Power 
Supply  (313)  953-0780. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEaRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1 952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAQION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1  (800)  657-21 1 0 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  with  solid 
revenue  generation  experience  needed 
for  new  distribution  marketing/ 
alternate  delivery  operation  in  Zones 
5/2.  Advertising  sales  and  manage¬ 
ment  background  required,  alternate 
delivery  or  shopper  soles  experience 
helpful.  Fax  resume  to  214-732-8807. 


ADVERTISING 


AD  DIREaOR  FOR  GAY  PAPER 
Weekly  gay  newspaper/magazine 
based  in  Miami  seeks  dynamic,  highly- 
organized  self-starting  salesperson  who 
can  sell  and  inspire  others  to  do 
likewise.  If  you're  the  top  salesperson  at 
your  paper,  but  want  the  added 
responsibility  of  leading  others  while 
you  enjoy  the  freedom  of  being 
yourself,  move  to  South  Florida!  Salary 
based  on  override,  plus  commission  on 
your  own  accounts.  Insurance  and 
benefits  available.  Send  resume:  The 
Weekly  News,  901  NE  79  Street, 
Miami,  FL  33138. 


AD  SALESPERSON  wanted  for  small 
Midwestern  daily  that  rewards  success. 
Salary  and  commission,  excellent  fringe 
benefits  and  promotion  opportunities. 
Please  include  resume  and  letter  describ¬ 
ing  your  sales  accomplishments,  state 
present  earnings.  Minimum  two  years 
experience.  Write  Box  07202,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Well-organized,  dynamic  self-starter  to 
coll  in  person  on  major  accounts  and 
lead  reps  with  rural  weeklies  in  Zone  3 
to  new  sales  through  detailed  training. 
Package  includes  base  pay,  incentives, 
expenses,  benefits.  Write  to  Box 
071 80,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  DIREaOR 

Selma  (AL)  Times-Journal  is  seeking  a 
creative,  promotional  sales  driven,  solid 
manager  with  excellent  people  skills 
and  proven  track  record,  who  desires  to 
move  up  with  a  progressive  newspaper 
group.  Excellent  eompensation  and 
benefits  package.  Send  resume  to  E. 
Wilson  Koepel,  Selma  Times-Journal, 
PO  Box  61 1 ,  Selma,  AL  36702. 


ADVERTISING 


ATTENTION  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Increase  Auto  Ad  Revenue  w/ 1 5  Monthly 
Car  Revues  specifically  designed  for 
dealer  ad  use.  Games  &  tips  columns 
included.  Also  available  Qtuarterly  & 
Weekly.  From  $40.  Kemper  Publication. 

Fax  800-238-9312 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  o  260,000  circulation  metro  news¬ 
paper.  The  ideal  candidate  should 
possess  o  minimum  of  five  years 
classified  management  experience  and 
has  the  ability  to  manage  our  multi¬ 
product  classified  50  person  depart¬ 
ment,  including  outside  sales  and 
telemarketing.  The  right  candidate  is 
creative  and  ambitious  with  outstanding 
interpersonal,  oral  and  written  skills; 
quantifiable  leadership,  sales  and  sales 
training  ability  with  a  good  mind  for 
planning/budgeting.  Direct  involvement 
with  Realtor,  Home  Builder  and  Auto 
Dealer  groups/associations  a  must. 
Active  experience  with  voice  informa¬ 
tion  systems  and  strong  computer  skills 
ideal. 

Must  have  working  knowledge  of  tiered 
volume/revenue  based  rate  structures. 
Excellent  compensation  package  includ¬ 
ing  annual  MBO,  401 K,  and  excellent 
health  benefits  plan.  Send  resume 
including  salary  history  to:  Patrick  J. 
Birmingham,  VP/Advertising,  Democrat 
and  Chronicle,  Times-Union,  55 
Exchange  Blvd.,  Rochester,  New  York, 
NY  14614-2001. 


ADVERTISING 


DO  YOU  LIKE  SALES  MANAGEMENT 
WITH  A  CHALLENGE?  Do  you  enjoy 
being  a  teacher?  Are  you  satisfied  with 
your  present  position?  If  the  answers  to 
the  above  three  questions  are:  Yes,  Yes 
and  No  you  may  want  to  talk  to  us.  Pro¬ 
motion  of  current  manager  to  pub¬ 
lisher's  position  leaves  The  Daily  Gate 
City,  Keokuk,  lA,  (the  Florida  of  Iowa) 
in  need  of  a  sales  professional  who's 
looking  to  make  a  career  move  to  a 
dynamic  number  one  newspaper  work¬ 
ing  with  experienced  sales  people  in  a 
growth  market.  If  you  hove  o  pleasing, 
yet  aggressive  sales  personality  and  a 
proven  record  in  sales  and  manage¬ 
ment  and  are  seeking  a  positive  career 
change,  let  us  know.  We  pay  a  salary 
with  great  commission  opportunities, 
mileage  allowance  and  good  benefits 
package.  Send  resume  with  cover  letter 
to  Bill  DeLost,  Publisher,  Daily  Gate 
City,  P.O.  Box  430,  Keokuk,  lA  52632. 

OUTSIDE  SALES,  Northeast  Ohio 
newspaper  has  an  opening  for  an 
aggressive  advertising  sales  person. 
Would  you  like  to  join  a  company  that 
is  expanding  into  new  products?  Are 
you  self  motivated?  If  your  answer  is 
Yes,  then  this  may  be  the  position  for 
you.  We  offer  an  incentive  program 
that  will  not  limit  your  ability  1o  earn  a 
good  salary.  Reply  to  Box  07203, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EiS^P  Classified 

It’s  Your  People-tO'People  Meeting  Place 

Find  your  editor,  advertising  manager,  artist,  sales  representative, 
circulation  manager,  public  relations  or  production  person  with 
an  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  reach  the  working  journalists 
you  want  to  reach,  every  week...l  13,CXX)  strong. 

Rates  and  order  form  are  at  the  end  of  the  Classified  section.  To 
increase  accuracy  and  expedite  placement.  Fax  your  ad  to  (212) 
929-1259,  or  mail  it  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Department 
11  W.  19th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011 

EditordfPublisher  •  December  24,  1994 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ ART/GRAPHICS _ 

THE  (BATON  ROUGE)  ADVOCATE,  a 
100,000  circulation  daily,  140,000 
Sohjrdoy/Sundoy-just  entering  pagina¬ 
tion  era  seeks  a  news  graphic  artist/ 
designer.  Responsibilities  include  crea¬ 
tion  of  news  graphics,  charts,  maps  and 
tables,  often  in  conjunction  with  other 
artists  and  designers  in  the  department. 
Responsibilities  may  also  include  page 
design  with  some  copy  editing  as 
necessary.  We  are  willing  to  work  with 
applicant's  strengths  as  we  restructure 
positions  in  our  changing  newsroom 
environment.  Mail  resume  and  clips  to 
Paul  Sandau,  Graphics  Editor,  The 
Advocate,  P.O.  Box  588,  Baton  Rouge, 
LA  70821 . _ 

ART  DIREaOR  -  A  100,000  daily  AM 
newspaper  is  seeking  an  Art  Director  to 
take  charge  of  sustaining  and  manag¬ 
ing  the  evolution  of  the  newspaper's 
redesign  that  is  under  way.  The 
strongest  consideration  will  be  given  to 
those  who  approach  design  in  a  story¬ 
telling,  journalistic  method  that  always 
places  foremost  emphasis  on 
readability.  A  thorough  knowledge  of 
all  visual  disciplines  is  required.  The  Art 
Director  will  be  expected  to  be  as  com¬ 
fortable  working  with  type  as  with  typo¬ 
graphy  and  graphics,  the  Art  Director 
will  supervise  the  photography  and  art 
staffs  and  direct  the  newspaper's  daily 
design.  Box  07201,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 

COORDINATOR 
DETROIT  NEWSPAPERS 

Detroit  Newspapers,  agent  for  the 
Detroit  News  and  Detroit  Free  Press, 
has  a  Circulation  Promotion 
Coordinator  position  available  in  our 
Circulation  Marketing  Department. 
Detroit  Newspapers  recognizes  the 
value  af  a  diverse  workforce.  We  are 
committed  to  equal  employment  and 
development  opportunities. 

The  Promotion  Coordinator  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  development,  implementa¬ 
tion  and  execution  of  carrier,  home 
delivery  and  single  copy  incentive  pro¬ 
grams  including  preparing/designing/ 
editing  two  weekly  newsletters  and  in- 
house  flyers,  arranging  incentive  trips 
and  selection  of  premium  merchandise 
and  serving  as  a  liaison  to  Market 
Development  and  to  our  in-house  print¬ 
ing  department.  Requirements  include 
excellent  written  and  verbal  communi¬ 
cation  skills,  excellent  newsletter  writing 
and  editing  skills,  effective  design  skills, 
profi'-'_.icy  with  Macintosh  Pagemaker, 
Freehand  and  Quark  XPress  software 
applications  and  the  ability  to  handle 
multiple  projects  simultaneously. 
Newsletter  experience  and  a  college 
degree  or  an  equivalent  level  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  experience  are  preferred. 

Our  position  offers  a  competitive  salary 
and  a  comprehensive  benefit  package. 
This  position  also  offers  a  diverse  and 
challenging  work  environment  and  an 
opportunity  for  career  development. 
Interested  candidates  may  fax  or  send 
their  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
HR  Department-Promotion  Coordinator, 
Detroit  Newspapers,  615  W.  Lafayette 
Blvd.,  Detroit,  Ml  48226.  FAX  (313) 
222-2562. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

SINGLE  COPY  SALES  MANAGER 
If  you  enjoy  building  single  copy  sales, 
we  hove  a  challenge  for  you  in  beauti¬ 
ful  Coeur  d'Alene.  Position  will  be 
responsible  for  all  phases  of  the  Single 
Copy  Operation.  If  you  are  an 
aggressive,  growth  minded  leader  who 
is  seeking  a  great  opportunity,  please 
send  cover  letter,  salary  requirements 
and  resume  to  Bob  Weber,  Circulation 
Director,  Coeur  d'Alene  Press,  201  No. 
2nd  St.,  Coeur  d'Alene,  ID  83814. 


DIRECTOR  OF  SALES  AND  DISTRIBU¬ 
TION:  Rapidly  growing  weekly  news¬ 
paper  group  in  Seattle  area  seeks  an 
aggressive,  creative  corporate  circula¬ 
tion  sales  director.  Proven  marketing, 
distributian  and  leadership  skills  essen¬ 
tial.  Experience  with  voluntary-pay 
papers  a  plus.  Responsibilities  include 
development  and  implementation  of 
sales  plans;  oversight  of  distribution 
and  verification  program;  administra¬ 
tion  of  reporting  systems.  Live  in  the 
most  beautiful  environment  the  North¬ 
west  has  to  offer  and  be  part  of  a  man¬ 
agement  team  dedicated  to  excellence. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to:  S.  Havens,  Sound  Publishing,  Inc., 
7689  NE  Day  Rd.,  Bainbridge  Island, 
WA98110 


SALES  &  MARKETING  MANAGER 

Outstanding  opportunity  in  the  Circula¬ 
tion  department  of  Fairfield  County 
dailies  for  an  experienced  sales  & 
marketing  prafessianal.  Oversee 
department's  sales  and  marketing 
efforts  through  telephone  sales,  direct 
mail,  newspapers  in  education,  carrier 
promotion,  DSM  promotion,  single 
copy  promotion,  and  outside  indepen¬ 
dent  sales  contractors.  Excellent 
interpersonal,  communication  skills  as 
well  as  strong  supervisory  skills 
required.  Fax  resume  to  R.  Putterman, 
203-964-371  1 ,  or  send  to:  The 
Advocate/Greenwich  Time,  75  Tresser 
Blvd.,  Stamford,  CT  06904. 

SINGLE  COPY  METRO  ZONE 
MANAGER 

The  Indianapolis  Star  &  News  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  experienced  single  copy  pro¬ 
fessional,  who  is  well  organized, 
tenacious,  creative  and  possesses 
excellent  leadership  and  communica¬ 
tion  skills.  This  position  is  very  pivotal  in 
the  restructuring  of  our  single  copy 
operation.  Ideal  candidate  should  have 
a  Bachelor's  degree  and  at  least  four 
years  experience  in  single  copy  as  o 
middle  manager.  This  is  a  great 
opportunity  that  will  be  challenging, 
rewarding  and  provide  the  experience 
of  working  with  unions  and  two  metro 
daily  newspapers  at  the  same  time. 
Please  reply  with  resume  alang  with 
cover  letter  explaining  your  manage¬ 
ment  style,  single  copy  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  salary  history  to:  Bryan 
Sturgeon,  Single  Copy  Circulation 
Manager,  Indianapolis  Newspapers 
Inc.,  PO  Box  145,  Indianapolis,  IN 
46206-0145. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

TELEMARKETING  MANAGER 

The  Coeur  D'Alene  Press  circulation 
department  is  seeking  a  person  to  lead 
our  effort  in  Coeur  Alene,  Idaho.  The 
successful  candidate  must  have  pre¬ 
vious  phone  room  experience  eitfw  as 
a  manager  or  #1  sales  person.  Our 
market  Is  growing  rapidly  and  we  are 
in  a  competitive  environment.  Please 
mail  resume,  cover  letter  and  salary 
requirements  to: 

Bob  Weber 
Circulation  Director 
Coeur  d'Alene  Press 
201  No.  2nd  St. 

Coeur  d'Alene,  ID  8381 4 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

COMPUTER 

Be  an  integral  part  of  implementing 
projects  in  a  team-oriented  environment 
where  your  opinion  counts.  Growing 
international  software  company  has  the 
following  opportunities  available. 

Application 

Dweloper 

The  successful  candidate  will  possess 
knowledge  of  relational  database 
design  and  4GL's.  Unix  or  Linux  expe¬ 
rience  a  plus. 

Tools  Developer 

Design  and  develop  tools  used  to  build 
our  applications.  Successful  candidate 
will  passess  strang  3GL  (C,  C-t-t, 
Pascal)  programming  skills. 

Entry  level  applicants  and  those  with  1  - 
5  years  experience  will  be  considered. 
Reply  to: 

SCS 

3162  Bath  Pike 
Nazareth,  PA  1 8064 
Fox:  (610)  837-8080 

CONTROLLER 

PUBUSHING  GROUP  CONTROLLER 

Growing  New  Jersey-based  publishing 
company  has  an  immediate  apening 
for  a  strong  financial  controller.  This  is 
a  job  for  a  hands-on  professional  who 
can  perform  under  pressure.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  will  meet  the  follow¬ 
ing  requirements: 

Minimum  of  5  years  of  financial/ 
occounting  management 
Proven  analytical  and  budgeting  skills 
Ability  to  effectively  communicate  with 
managers  and  staff 

Computer  literacy  and  expertise  with 
Lotus  1 , 2,  3 

4-year  degree  in  accaunting/finance 
preferred 

CPA  credentials  preferred 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and 
excellent  benefits.  Submit  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  07199, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDLTORIAL 

A  COMBINATION  of  editing.  Quark, 
reporting  and  writing  skills  is  what  is 
needed  to  fill  the  stan  opening  for  our 
1 1 ,200  circulation  college-town  daily 
in  NW  Ohio.  Duties  will  include  feature 
writing.  Send  resume  and  letter  to;  John 
Kauffman,  managing  editor.  The 
Advertiser-Tribune,  fo  Box  778,  Tiffin, 
OH  44883-0778. 


ABOVE  AND  BEYOND 
The  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register  seeks  a 
bureau  reporter  who  is  willing  to  go 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 
SefKl  resume  and  clips  to  Bob  Russ,  city 
editor.  The  Register,  314  W.  Market 
St.,  Sandusky,  Ohio  44870.  Af^icants 
from  Ohio  and  nearby  states  preferred. 

ALLSPORT,  the  world's  largest  sports 
picture  agency,  has  immediate  open¬ 
ings  for  picture  editors.  Successful  appli¬ 
cants  will  hove  a  photographic  editing 
background,  and  a  brood  knowledge 
of  sports.  If  you  want  to  join  our  team 
and  work  in  a  fast-paced,  deadline 
sensitive  newsroom  atmosphere,  send 
resume  to:  Personnel  Department,  320 
Wilshire  Blvd.,  Suite  300,  Santa 
Monica,  CA  90401 .  No  phone  calls. 

ALLSPORT,  the  world's  largest  sports 
picture  ogency,  has  an  immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  a  picture  editor  on  our  live  desk. 
The  successful  applicant  will  hove  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  Adobe  PhotoShop, 
Macintosh  computers,  communications 
software  and  the  ability  to  write 
accurate,  concise  captions.  We  want  a 
career-minded  individual  who  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  work  flexible  hours,  and  has 
the  desire  to  be  an  important  member 
of  our  award-winning  team  as  we  head 
into  the  next  century.  Send  resume  to: 
Simon  P.  Barnett,  Picture  Operations 
Manager,  Allsport  LJSA,  320  Wilshire 
Blvd.,  Suite  300,  Santo  Monica,  CA 
90401 .  No  phone  calls. 

ARE  YOU  READY  to  be  a  Monaging 
Editor  but  have  no  place  to  go?  We 
seek  a  self  starter  who  can  produce  a 
local  paper  that  we  can  be  proud  of. 
We  have  two  positions  open.  One  on  a 
9000  circ.  7  day  daily  and  one  on  a 
10,700  6  day  daily.  Both  are  family 
owned  and  well  respected  in  their  com¬ 
munities.  This  is  a  great  opportunity  for 
someone  who  feels  that  they  are  ready 
to  run  their  own  department.  Please 
send  resume  along  with  refererKes  and 
salary  history  to  Gary  B.  Gaier,  P.O. 
Box  1 55,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wl  54729. 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED 
SECRET! 

We  never  reveal  the  identity  of 
E&P  Boxholders 

If  you  are  responding  to  an  E&P 
Blind  Box  Ad  and  you  don’t  want 
your  response  going  to  a  specific 
company  or  newspaper  group, 
please  enclose  your  response  in 
an  outer  envelope  addressed  to 
E&P's  Classified  Department, 
along  with  a  note  stating  the 
company  (or  companies)  that  you 
do  not  wish  the  reply  to  reach.  No 
responses  can  be  returned  to 
senders.  We  forward  every 
response  recieved  the  same  day 
they  are  recieved.  Thank  You. 


Call  About  Our  Low  Contract  Rates! 
(212)  675-4380 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  COMMUNITY  EDITOR 

THE  SUN,  a  40,000  circulation  after¬ 
noon  (morning  weekends)  newspaper 
in  Bremerton,  Wash.,  is  seeking  appli¬ 
cants  for  an  assistant  community 
editor's  position.  The  assistant  com¬ 
munity  editor  is  a  member  of  a  three- 
person  team  that  supervises  1 3  news 
and  feature  reporters  and  an  intern. 
The  three  supervisors  share  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  planning,  coordinating  and 
implementing  daily  news  stories,  news 
projects  and  feature  pages.  Applicants 
should  have  significant  reporting  expe¬ 
rience,  broad  understanding  of  news 
and  features,  ability  to  demonstrate  and 
train  reporters  in  computer-assisted 
journalism  and  a  demonstrated  poten¬ 
tial  for  supervision.  Apply  to  Marty 
Bonvechio,  Managing  Editor,  The  Sun, 
P.O.  Box  259,  Bremerton,  WA  98337. 
Deadline  Jan.  6. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

New  Times  is  looking  for  writer-editors 
to  fill  future  openings  at  our  award¬ 
winning  weekly  newspapers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas  and  Houston. 

The  assistant  editor  position  requires  a 
solid  background  in  the  arts,  fine  writ¬ 
ing  skills  and  the  ability  to  edit  reviews, 
news  and  feature  material.  Qualified 
applicants  will  hove  at  least  two  years 
of  post-college  editing  experience.  The 
interview  process  will  include  an 
extensive  editing  test. 

Send  a  cover  letter,  a  resume  and  your 
best  clips  and  editing  samples  to: 

Christine  Fleming 
Executive  Managing  Editor 
New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  8021 7 

No  phone  calls,  please. 


BUSINESS  WRITER 

Hard-hitting  business  section  of  south¬ 
eastern  Virginia  daily  seeks  writer  with 
at  least  3-5  years  experience  covering 
business  news.  Specialists  in  finance 
preferred.  Beat  also  includes  regulatory 
agencies  and  the  information  highway. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Myrtle 
Barnes,  Daily  Press,  P.O.  Box  746, 
Nevvporl  News,  VA  23607. 


BUSINESS  WRITERS 

Award-winning  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  daily  newspaper  is  looking  for 
three  experienced  business  reporters  for 
fast  growing  East  Boy  business  section. 
Must  have  at  least  hwo  years  daily  busi¬ 
ness  reporting  experience.  Position 
requires  excellent  writing,  reporting 
and  people  skills.  Send  resume  and 
cover  letter  to; 


Susan  Cattono  -  H.R. 
Contra  Costo  Times 
2640  Shodelands  Drive 
Walnut  Creek,  CA  94598 


_ EDfTORIAL _ 

COPY  CHIEF  for  4  person  desk 
Copy  editor  with  at  least  2  years  expe¬ 
rience  for  20,000  circulation  daily  and 
Sunday  in  Zone  3  near  metropolitan 
area.  National  newspaper  group.  Send 
resume  and  references  to  Box  07186, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  DESK  CHIEF  -  The  Asbury  Park 
Press,  New  Jersey's  second-largest 
newspaper  (circ.  163,000  daily, 
233,000  Sunday),  is  searching  for  a 
wordsmith  to  ploy  a  lead  role  in  defin¬ 
ing  and  elevating  our  standards  of  edit¬ 
ing.  We're  looking  for  someone  with 
the  editing  and  management  skills  to 
monitor  the  work  of  20  copy  editors 
and  to  offer  constructive  criticism,  guid¬ 
ance  and  reinforcement.  Some  produc¬ 
tion  work  is  also  expected.  The  Press  is 
committed  to  staff  diversity.  Send 
resume  and  other  materials  to  Raymond 
J.  Tuers,  senior  managing  editor, 
Asbury  Park  Press,  3601  Highway  66, 
Neptune,  NJ  07754. 


COPY  EDITOR  POSITIONS/ 

FULL  TIME  AND  PART  TIME 

Seeking  experienced  newspaper  pro¬ 
fessionals  with  strong  editing  and 
layout  skills.  Pagination  experience  a 
plus. 

Must  be  able  to  work  nights  and 
weekends. 

Please  send  resume  to: 

Carol  Arbour,  Employee  Relations 
Manager 

Union-News/Sunday  Republican 
1 860  Main  Street 
Springfield,  MA  01 102 
EOE 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  EDITOR  for  growing  17,000  PM 
newspaper,  90  miles  west  of  Seattle. 
Two  years  newspaper  copy  desk  expe¬ 
rience  required.  Must  have  solid  edit¬ 
ing,  layout  skills.  Expertise  in  QuarkX¬ 
Press  desirable.  Successful  candidate 
for  this  new  position  will  help  newspa¬ 
per  move  to  fully  paginated  format. 
Send  resume,  layout,  headline  samples 
and  references  to:  John  McCartney, 
managing  editor.  Peninsula  Daily 
News,  P.O.  Box  1330,  Port  Angeles, 
WA  98362  or  fax  to  (206)  41 7-3521 . 


COPY  EDITOR— Recent  graduates,  if 
you  have  significant  experience  on  a  col¬ 
lege  paper,  are  meticulous  ond  enjoy 
challenging  copy,  come  grow  and  learn 
with  fully  paginated  Pulitzer-winning 
daily.  Write  Copy  Editor  Vacancy,  THE 
REPUBLICAN,  Box  209,  Pottsville,  PA 
17901 


COPY  EDITOR.  Must  have  strong  edit¬ 
ing,  headline  writing  and  design  skills. 
Tue-Sat  shift.  Our  award-winning, 
16,000-circ  daily  newspaper  has  good 
reputation  as  solid  news  product. 
We're  located  in  desirable  SE  Wash, 
location.  Prefer  Northwest  applicants. 
Send  complete  resume,  references  and 
samples  of  headlines,  editing  and 
design  to  Personnel  Manager,  Walla 
Walfa  Union-Bulletin,  PO  Box  1 358, 
Wal'a  Walla,  WA  99362.  EOE 

COPY  EDITOR... who  wants  to  be  more 
than  a  copy  Editor.  You'll  edit  copy 
from  our  bureaus  and  reporters  plus  be 
involved  in  feature/column  writing  and 
cover  some  meetings.  You'll  have  an 
opportunity  to  manage  (train,  edit)  and 
still  keep  your  hand  in  the  action!  If 
you'd  like  to  join  an  award-winning 
20,000  PM  Monday-Saturday  with  a 
bright,  aggressive  news  team,  send 
your  resume  to  J  McCullough, 
NewsTribune,  426  Second  St.,  LaSalle, 
IL  61 301.  EOE 


Attention  Advertisers; 

Please  note  these  reminders 
when  sending  classified  ad  copy: 

•  Specify  an  exact  classification  within  a  section  of  ads: 
for  instance,  Equipment  &  Supplies  -  Phototypesetting; 
Industry  Services  -  Consultants;  Help  Wanted  -  Sales. 
You  will  be  helping  us  put  your  ad  where  it  will  do  you  the 
most  good. 

•  Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you  wish  your  ad  to 
appear,  and  whether  an  E&P  box  number  is  required. 

•  Orders  for  classified  display  advertising  should  include 
the  number  of  columns  and  inches  you  wish  the  ad  to  be, 
as  well  as  how  many  weeks  the  ad  should  run. 

Remember — in  all  correspondence  regarding  your  ad, 
please  include  a  copy  of  the  invoice. 

Thank  you  for  helping  us  serve  you  better! 

E&P  Classified  Department 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  EDITOR/WRITER  for  fwice-a- 
month.  Florida-wide  commercial  real 
estate  newspaper.  Real  estate  reporting 
background  preferred.  Call  Larry 
Thornberry:  81^254-0386. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Growing  daily  seeks  copy  editor  with 
newspaper  experience,  good  news 
judgment  and  language  skills.  Pagina¬ 
tion  on  Macintosh.  Send  resume  with 
references  to  Fran  Smith,  The  Island 
Packet,  P.O.  Box  5727,  Hilton  Head 
Island,  SC  29938.  No  calls  please. 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Albuquerque  Journal,  New  Mexi¬ 
co's  statewide  newspaper,  is  seeking  a 
copy  editor  for  its  fast-paced  universal 
desk.  The  successful  applicant  needs 
two  years'  daily  experience,  a  passion 
for  writing  inventive  headlines,  end  a 
relentless  approach  to  accuracy.  Send 
resume,  five  headline  samples,  brief 
essay  on  role  and  importance  of  copy 
editing.  To;  Michael  Les,  News  Editor, 
Albuquerque  Journal,  PO  Drawer  J, 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103. 

COPY/NIGHT  EDITOR 

Candidates  for  this  position  should 
have  a  minimum  of  5  years  experience 
with  emphasis  on  management,  copy 
editing,  coaching  and  pagination.  This 
is  a  key  spot  at  a  50,000  circulation, 
Detroit  area  suburban  daily  newspaper 
that  requires  sound  story  judgment  and 
ability  to  make  decisions  under 
deadline  pressure. 

Send  your  resume,  clips  and  references 
to: 


Robert  Diehl,  Editor 
The  Macomb  Daily 
1 00  Macomb  Daily  Drive 
Mt.  Clemens,  Ml  48043 
EDITOR 

The  MUSCATINE  JOURNAL  is  seeking 
a  dynamic  editor  able  to  champion  an 
outstanding  community  news  product. 
We  desire  an  experienced  person  who 
can  pull  together  a  winning  team  and 
understands  leadership  in  news,  com¬ 
munity  and  people.  Our  editor  is  not 
only  responsible  for  setting  the  direction 
of  the  newsroom,  but  is  an  intricate  part 
of  our  management  team,  the 
MUSCATINE  JOURNAL  is  a  10,000 
PM  product  located  in  Muscatine,  lA  on 
what  Mark  Twain  called  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  part  of  the  Mississippi.  We  are  a 
Lee  Enterprises,  Inc.  property  offering 
outstanding  salary,  benefits,  and  career 
opportunities.  Interested  applicants 
should  send  a  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to:  Human  Resources  Manager, 
Muscatine  Journal,  301  E.  Third  St., 
Muscatine,  lA  52761 
EDUCATION  REPORTER  Six-day  com- 
munity  newspaper  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
foothills  of  Northern  California  seeks  an 
education  reporter.  Candidates  should 
have  one  year  of  experience  or  be  a 
top-notch  journalism  graduate  with  an 
internship.  Send  resume,  cover  letter  and 
five  clips  to:  Rob  Spencer,  The  Union, 
1 1 464  Sutton  Way,  Grass  Valley,  CA 
95945. 


What  makes  us  discontented  with  our 
condition  is  the  absurdly  exaggerated 
idea  we  have  of  the  happiness  of 
others. 

Unknown 
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EDITORIAL 


DESIGN  EDITOR 

We're  looking  for  a  hands-on  leader, 
not  a  boss,  to  take  our  nationally 
recognized  design  department  to  the 
next  level.  This  is  a  great  opportunity 
that  offers  a  talented  seven-person  staff, 
creative  freedom,  and  all  the  latest 
high-tech  toys.  In  1 994  our  design  staff 
won  two  gold  and  two  bronze  SND 
medals  along  with  a  chest  of  other 
awards.  We  have  an  electronic 
darkroom,  paginated  fronts  ond  are 
quickly  moving  to  full  pagination.  The 
News-Sentinel  is  a  53,000  Knight- 
Ridder  PM  that  puts  local  news  first  -- 
our  front  page  is  all  local.  Our  next 
design  editor  will  be  an  experienced 
page  designer  who  knows  Quark, 
Photoshop,  Freehand.  We're  looking 
for  a  team  player  who  can  handle 
deadline  presentation  and  coordinate 
long-term  projects.  Fort  Wayne,  a  cam- 
petitive,  two-paper  nrarket,  is  a  city  af 
200,000  witn  affordable  housing  and 
great  parks.  If  you  care  more  about 
your  paper's  quality  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  than  its  circulation  size,  please 
send  cover  letter,  resume  and  work  sam¬ 
ples  to:  Jim  Strauss,  Assistant  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  The  News-Sentinel,  P.O.  Box 
102,  Fort  Wayne,  IN  46801 


DOCUMENTATION 

Be  ai'i  iiiiegral  part  of  our  application 
development  team.  Growing  interna¬ 
tional  software  company  has  a 
technical  writing  position  available. 
Responsibilities  will  include  updating 
and  maintaining  our  user  docu¬ 
mentation  and  on-line  tutorial  systems. 

Applicant  will  possess  the  ability  to  create 
user  oriented  documentation  with 
focilitative  learning  techniques. 

Reply  to: 

SCS 

3162  Bath  Pike 
Nazareth,  PA  1 8064 
or  Fax  to: 

(610)  837-8080 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-f  current  open¬ 
ings  nationwide.  Entry/early  career. 
Writer-Edilor-EP,  PO  Box  40550,  5136 
MacArthur,  Washington,  DC  20016; 
(703)  506-4400. 


ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  can  (310)  792-1313. 


FEATURES,  LIFESTYLES  EDITOR  for 
Mac-paginated,  6-day  PM.  Write 
features  and  coordinate  page  produc¬ 
tion.  Experience  with  Quark  preferred. 
Send  page,  writing  samples  to  John 
Kerr,  Editor,  Hobbs  Daily  News-Sun, 
201  Thorp  St.,  Hobbs,  NM  88240. 


FULLY  PAGINATED  Northern  California 
daily  (20,000  circulation)  seeks  an 
experienced  copy  editor  with  solid 
news  judgment  and  good  design  skills. 
Pagination  experience  preferred 
(QuarkXPress)  and  ability  to  work  with 
graphics  a  plus.  Exceptional,  go-getter 
college  journalism  graduates  with  copy 
desk  and  design  experience  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Send  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  five  examples  of  page 
design  to  Daily  Republic,  attention  Mike 
Cosgrove,  news  editor,  P.O.  Box  47, 
Fairfield,  CA  94533. 


GRAPHICS  EDITOR 

Supervise  photo  staff  and  provide 
overall  direction  for  the  graphic  pres¬ 
entation  of  news.  Position  requires  at 
least  five  years  af  daily  newspaper 
experience,  including  two  years  as  a 
supervisor/manager  and  hands-on 
production  of  photos  and  graphics. 
Must  be  well-organized,  a  team  player 
and  strong  in  people  skills.  Send 
resume,  tearsheets,  references  and  a 
cover  letter  outlining  your  graphic/ 
news  presentation  philosophy  to: 
Walter  Dawson,  managing  editor,  The 
Monterey  County  Herald,  P.O.  Box 
271 ,  Monterey,  CA  93942.  EOE 


HIGH  SCHOOL 
SPORTS  REPORTER 

High  school  sports  come  first  at  The 
News-Sentinel  and  we're  looking  for  a 
reporter  who  knows  that  good  prep 
reporting  goes  beyond  coaches'  aiches 
and  game  summaries.  We're  a  53,000 
Knight-Ridder  PM  that  take  it  one  day 
at  a  time  and  always  gives  1 1 0  per¬ 
cent.  The  News-Sentinel  publishes  a 
weekly  PrepSports  sectian,  daily  prep 
page  and  often  takes  high  school  sports 
to  its  all-local  front  page.  Send  cover  let¬ 
ter,  resume  and  non-returnable  clips  to: 
Jim  Strauss,  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
The  News-Sentinel,  P.O.  Box  102,  Fort 
Wayne,  IN  46801 


Even  if  it's  a  iittie  thing,  do  something 
for  those  who  have  need  of  heip, 
something  for  which  you  get  no  pay 
but  the  priviiege  of  doing  it. 

Albert  Schweitzer 


TECHNICAL/NEW  MEDIA  EDITOR 
Editor  &  Publisher  seeks  NYC  based  technology  editor  for 
information  superhighway  beat.  Position  will  also  include 
editorial  overseeing  of  E&P's  On-Line  Network  for  Media 
Information,  Ampersand.  Resume,  salary  requirements, 
references  a  must.  Please  Fax  (212)  929-1259, 
Attn:  Colin  Phillips  or  mail  to  11  W.19th  St.,  New  York, 
NY  10011. 
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OR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR  JUST  LOOK 
ING?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING 
SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SE 
IRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 
ING?  OR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR 
NG?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING? 
LLING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLIN 
RING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 

Use  the  Classified 
Ad  Pages  of 
E&P! 


E&P's  Classified  Section  is  where  you'll  find  the  used 
equipment  you  need,  sell  the  used  equip¬ 
ment  you  want  to  sell,  discover  new  employment 
opportunities  and  hire  the  key  people  who  will  make 
your  newspaper  run. 

E&P  Classified  contains  up  to  9  pages  of  new,  fresh 
and  up-to-date  classified  listings  every  week  I 

Rates  and  order  form  are  in  this  section.  To  place 
your  classified  ad,  Fax  us  at  (212)  929-1259,  or  mail 
it  to:  E&P  Classified  Department,  11  West  19th  St., 
New  York,  NY  10011. 


PLACE  YOUR 
AD  TODAY! 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

MediaNet: 

FAST  SOURCES  FOR  STORIES 

Need  quotes/info  from  experts  and  pro¬ 
fessionals?  Send  MediaNet  your 
request  and  we'll  e-mail  it  overnight  to 
subscribing  corporations,  consultants, 
associations  and  nonprofit  groups. 
FREE  OF  CHARGE.  Send  name,  pub¬ 
lication  (can  be  withheld),  tapic, 
sources/info  sought,  deadline,  and  con¬ 
tact  numbers  to:  e-mail:  71344.2761 
©CompuServe. com;  Fax:  (717)  243- 
1810;Tel  (717)  243-4285. 


NATIONAL  SPORTS  JOBS  WEEKLY 
Media»Administration»Marketing 
(800)  339-4345 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Central  Maine  college  town  needs  a 
news  editor  for  expanding,  heavily 
zoned  AM  daily.  Technophobes  need 
not  apply  because  we  are  a  completely 
paginated,  technology-oriented 
newsroom.  Send  resume  and  letter  to 
Alan  Buncher,  Executive  Editor,  Central 
Maine  Morning  Sentinel,  25  Silver  St., 
Waterville,  ME  04901 


PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  in  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Research  and  Infarmation  Systems 
Departments.  Zone  2  applicants  only. 
Please  send  resumes  to  Box  6089, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 

REPORTER  -  Growina  17,000  PM 
daily,  90  miles  west  or  Seattle,  seeks 
experienced  newspaper  reporter  to 
help  build  regional  coverage.  Strong 
news  and  feature  writing  skills  essential 
far  this  new  position.  Send  clips, 
resume  and  references  to:  John 
McCartney,  managing  editor,  P.O.  Box 
1 330,  Port  Angeles,  WA  98362  or  fax 
to  (206)  417-3521. 


REPORTER--Bright,  educated,  high 
energy  individual  needed  for  Pulitzer- 
winning  daily.  Write  Reparter  Vacancy, 
THE  REPUBLICAN,  Box  209,  Pottsville, 
PA  17901 


REPORTER/EDITOR,  full-time,  to  write 
monthly  eight-page  newsletter  on  health 
care  capitation  and  contribute  to 
related  publications.  Must  have  back¬ 
ground  in  health  care;  familiarity  with 
managed  care  reimbursement,  risk¬ 
contracting  a  plus.  Minimum  three 
years'  reporting  experience.  We  are  a 
nationally  prominent  publisher  of  health 
care  resources,  located  in  Reston,  VA. 
Send  resume,  writing  samples,  names 
of  references  and  salary  requirements 
to:  Editorial,  PO  Box  3604,  Reston,  VA 
22090.  EOE. 


REPORTER 

Des  Moines  news  &  entertainment 
weekly  seeks  dashing  writer  who  can 
elevate  our  paper.  Solid  reporting  and 
writing  skills  a  must.  A  fondness  for 
muckraking  highly  treasured.  Knaw- 
ledge  af  music  a  plus.  Flexible  work 
environment  where  you  can  set  yaur 
own  destiny.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Pete 
Kotz,  Cityview,  100  4th  St.,  Des 
Moines,  lA  50309 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ROOM  TO  WRITE 

New  Times  is  looking  for  experienced 
news  and  feature  writers  to  staff  its 
hard-hitting  weekly  papers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas  and  Houston. 
We  publish  in-depth,  well-crafted 
stories  that  explore  the  issues,  events 
and  personalities  that  make  our  com¬ 
munities  tick.  Our  stories  inform  and 
entertain  readers,  provoke  strong  reac¬ 
tions  and  win  national  awards. 

If  you  understand  the  difference 
between  magazine-style  reporting  and 
the  hurried  fact-finding  of  daily  papers, 
if  your  copy  is  as  much  a  pleasure  to 
read  as  it  is  well  researched,  we  want 
to  hear  from  you.  New  Times  has 
immediate  openings  for  experienced 
news  writers  in  Miami  (bilingual  pre¬ 
ferred)  and  in  Houston.  We  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  building  a  diverse  workforce, 
and  acknovdedge  the  needs  of  employ¬ 
ees  with  young  families.  We  offer  com¬ 
petitive  salaries  and  benefits... and  all 
the  space  you  need  to  put  the  news  in 
perspective  and  tell  a  good  story. 

Send  all  applications  (no  phone  calls, 
please)  ta: 

Christine  Fleming 
Executive  Managing  Editor 
New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  8021 7 

Include  a  cover  letter;  a  resume;  your 
best  clips;  and  three  well-developed 
story  ideas  from  your  town  that  you'd 
pursue  if  you  had  the  time  and  the 
space.  (Be  specific,  outlining  who  will 
talk,  why  the  story  matters,  now  you'll 
put  it  together.) 


SENIOR  EDITOR 

America's  #1  lottery  magazine  seeks  a 
hard  working  editor  who  can  help  pro¬ 
duce  million+  distribution  bi-weekly 
issues.  Must  edit  tightly,  and  write 
bright,  witty  headlines  and  stories.  Lot¬ 
tery  familiarity  a  plus.  Mail  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Barry  A.  Miller, 
Managing  Editor,  LottoWorld,  2150 
Goodlette  Rd.,  #200,  Naples,  FL 
33940,  or  fax  (81 3)  263-2814. 

THE  LAS  VEGAS  REVIEW-JOURNAL 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  a  copy 
editor  on  the  news  desk.  Candidates 
should  have  good  headline  writing 
skills,  a  command  af  AP  style  and  solid 
news  judgment.  Design  skills  and 
Macintosh  experience  are  pluses.  The 
Review-Journal  is  a  1 47,000  circulation 
daily.  We  paginate  using  Digital 
Technology  software.  Pre-employment 
drug  testing  is  required.  Please  send 
resume  and  samples  of  work  to  Mary 
Greeley,  News  Editor,  Las  Vegas 
Review-Journal,  P.O.  Bax  70,  Las 
Vegas,  NV  891  25.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer. 

Unless  we  give  part  of  ourselves 
away,  unless  we  can  live  with  other 
people  and  help  them,  we  are  missing 
the  most  essential  part  of  our  own 
lives. 

Harold  Taylor 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

SPECIAL  SEaiONS  EDITOR 

A  local  Fortune  500  company  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  an  individual 
with  a  degree  in  Journalism  or  English 
with  at  least  two  years  af  accurate  writ¬ 
ing,  editing,  layaut  and  Macintosh 
experience. 

Responsibilities  include  interviewing, 
writing,  layout  and  editing  for  a  variety 
of  special  sectian  publications.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  participate  in  devel¬ 
opment,  promotion  and  enhancement 
of  new  and  existing  sections  while 
ensuring  coordination  with  other  market¬ 
ing/advertising  personnel.  Our  candi¬ 
date  must  be  organized,  able  to  handle 
and  coordinate  multiple  projects  and 
meet  demanding  deadlines.  Deadlines 
are  tight,  and  accuracy  is  a  must  in  this 
pasition.  Marketing  and  promotion 
experience  are  a  plus. 

Our  company  offers  a  competitive 
salary  along  with  a  generous  benefit 
package  which  includes  medical,  dental 
and  vision  insurance,  stock  purchase 
plan  and  an  investment  savings  plan. 

For  confidential  consideration  send 
your  resume,  including  salary  require¬ 
ments,  to: 

Fort  Wayne  Newspapers 
Human  Resources  Divis;on 
600  West  Main  Street 
Fort  Wayne,  IN  46802 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

_ M/F/H/V _ 

VALLEY  DAILY  NEWS 

34,000  circulation  suburban  newspa¬ 
per  in  Kent,  WA  is  looking  for  the 
following  positions: 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
with  broad  experience  in  all  facets  of 
newsroom  operations.  Strong  writing 
and  editing  skills.  Knowledge  of  how 
graphics  can  work  with  text  to  com¬ 
municate  information  and  ideas.  Good 
management  and  people  skills. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

with  broad  experience  in  daily  news¬ 
paper  capy  desk  work.  Strong  word 
editor,  good  layout  skills.  Proven  man¬ 
ager  with  strong  people  and  communi¬ 
cation  skills.  Comfortable  in  a  Macin¬ 
tosh  environment. 

GRAPHICS  EDITOR 

responsible  for  creating  maps,  charts, 
infographics  and  illustrations  to  help  com- 
municate  ideas  and  information  to 
readers  along  with  text.  Help  create 
and  direct  presentation  of  text  and 
photo  packages. 

Please  send  cover  letter,  resume  and  no 
more  than  10  samples  of  work  to 
Human  Resources,  PO  Box  130,  Kent, 
WA  98035-01 30 


_ PHOTOGRAPHY _ 

Photographer-  December  grad,  or  bud¬ 
ding  pro  sought  by  quality  country 
daily  in  Zone  2.  Send  resume  and  sam¬ 
ples  with  return  envelope  to  Box 
071 88,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ PHOTOGRAPHY _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  for  Mac-Paginated 
6-day  PM  that  runs  lots  of  color.  Send 
resume,  samples  to  Janet  Terry,  Associ¬ 
ate  Editor,  Hobbs  Daily  News-Sun,  201 
Thorp  St.,  Hobbs,  NM  88240. 

PRESSROOM 

PRESSROOM  MANAGER 
Zone  9  doily  newspaper  seeks  experi¬ 
enced  Pressroom  Manager  with 
Urbanite  experience,  newsprint  inven¬ 
tory  and  commercial  printing.  Send 
resume  &  references  to:  Box  07179, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TRAINING 


COMPUTER  TRAINER 

Baseview  Products,  a  growing  division 
of  Fortune  200  company  is  seeking  self¬ 
starting  individuals  to  work  as  software 
installer  and  trainers  in  the  newspaper 
industry.  The  ideal  candidate  for  this 
starting  position  has: 

•A  desire  to  travel  for  a  living 

•Proven  teaching  and  customer  service 

skills 

•The  ability  to  troubleshoot  problems 
•Strong  skills  operating  Macintosh  com¬ 
puters 

•Experience  with  QuarkXPress 
•A  knowledge  of  classified  or  display 
advertising,  newsrooms,  circulation  or 
bookkeeping. 

Please  send  a  resume  and  cover  letter, 
detailing  your  Macintosh  experience  to: 

l&T  Director 
Baseview  Products 
PO  Box  1198 
Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48106 

No  phone  calls,  please. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
Effective  December  24, 1994 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-$8.20  per  line 

2  weeks-S7,25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S6,35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$5.45  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED' 

1  week-S4.10  per  line 

2  weeks-S3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S2.85  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.66  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $8,50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREViATIONS. 

Deadiine:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday  s  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time.  SICXD:  2  to  5  times,  $95 
6  to  13  times,  $90;  14  to  26  times  $85:  27  to  52  times  $80. 

DEADLiNE:  8  days  prior  to  pubiication  date. 
Contract  rates  availabie  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Company_ 


Ciassification _ 

Authorized  Signature_ 
Copy _ 


Credit  Card  # 


No.  of  insertions: _ Amount  Enciosed:  $  _ _ 

EditorS'Publisher 

11  West  19th  street,  Ny,  NY  10011.  (212)675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

ACADEMIC 

EDITORIAL 

PUBLISHER/COMMUNICATIONS 
entrepreneur  and  author  will  establish 
University  Press  and  teach.  Available 
now.  Box  07181,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TRIAL  ATTORNEY,  now  versatile  staff 
writer  for  respected  Europe-based 
weekly,  seeks  reporting  position  in 

Zones  7,  8  or  9.  Available  January. 

Fox  Ross  Crockford  of  The  Prague  Post. 

42  (2)  2487  5050. 

CIRCULATION 

EXPERIENCED  Professional  Circulator 
seeks  immediate  opportunity  in  sales 
development  program  with  newspaper 
or  RTKigazine  in  eastern  Zone  2. 

(516)  588-2735 

VETERAN  Courthouse  reporter  with 
copy  editing  experience  seeking  com¬ 
munity-minded  newspaper.  Reply  to 

Box  07166,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  Features  Writer 
with  5-years  experience  at  dailies 
wants  to  work  in  mid-size  or  large 
market.  Religion-writing  experience.  I'll 
let  my  clips  say  the  rest.  Call  Dale 
Emch,  (803)  261-0696. 


CUPS  AHOY 

I  have  three  years  of  editing,  reporting 
and  layout  experience.  I  speak  fluent 
Hebrew  and  am  willing  to  relocate.  All  I 
need  is  a  job.  Call  Amos  at  (404)  261- 
1986. 


"COPY  EDITOR,  Sports,  Entertainment  or 
Main  Desk.  Seasoned  pro.  Will 
relocate.  ROB:  (818)  506-1872" 


ELEGANT  Feature  Writer/TV  Critic  with 
sparkle  to  spare  seeks  staff  position  in 
either  capacity  with  newspaper  or 
nragazine.  Call  (91 4)  632-1305. 


COMPUTER-ASSISTED  reporting/ 
research  and  Internet  surfer  with  broad 
"street"  reporting  and  editing  experience 
on  dailies  and  a  business  magazine- 
and  I  can  write!  Looking  for  new 
challenges  anywhere  (703)  521-5149. 


COPY  DESK  pro  seeks  step  up  to  News 
Editor.  20  years  in  the  business.  Qual¬ 
ity,  flair,  people  skills,  eye  for  detail. 
517-788-8073 


XXIRNAUST  wi;h  20  Years  experience, 
including  supervision  of  31 -person 
newsroom  and  $750,000  budget. 
Experience  on  major  deify  newspapers, 
i  Call  Dennis  Feola  at  (305)  979-9797. 


WIDE-EYED,  award-winning  editor  of 
area's  best  college  paper  waits  ta  be 
unleashed  on  city  desk  of  daily.  Matt 
(801)373-5619,  378-7109. 


EXPERIENCED  reporter.  Great  photo¬ 
grapher.  Hardworking,  award-winner. 
Ohio-based,  Box  07190,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


RELIGION  PAGES,  rather  than  dead, 
can  be  lively,  topical.  Let  a  pro  corKep- 
tualizer,  with  major-daily  background 
(feature  editing/writing)  help  you  show 
leadership,  gain  ad  sales.  Phil  (813) 
774-7666. 


EDITORIAL/lllUSTRATOR 


ELLIOT  BANFIELD,  an  editorial 
illustrator  whose  work  appears  every 
Friday  on  the  New  York  times'  "Low 
Page",  seeks  onetime  or  steady  assign¬ 
ments  to  illustrate  newspaper  columns 
and  articles,  call  (212)  473-6772  for 
samples. 


TRAVEL  WRITERS  WANTED 


TRAVEL  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  travel 
industry  connections  seeks  writers!  FREE 
travel/cruises!  Jeff  (201 )  773-7966 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  by  John  Mennenga _ 

THE  KEY  TO  CONVERTING  YOUNG 
ADULTS  TO  REGULAR  NEWSPAPER  READERS 


WHICH  OF  THE  following  is  the  fa¬ 
vorite  content  of  young  adult  newspa¬ 
per  readers  (18  to  34  years  old)? 

A.  Sports 

B.  Comics 

C.  Entertainment 

D.  Classified 

If  you  looked  at  Tables  A  or  B  before 
starting  to  read  the  actual  story  (as  this 
writer  often  does),  then  you  know  that 
Classified  is  the  correct  answer. 

Certainly,  more  young  adults  read 
general  news  (92%),  but  it  is  virtually 
impossible  not  to  read  general  news 
when  a  copy  of  a  newspaper  is  picked 
up  to  be  read. 

True,  a  slightly  higher  proportion  of 
young  adults  read  entertainment  and 
sports  than  classified  but,  relative  to 
the  readership  of  total  adults,  classified 
has  the  higher  index  of  readership,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Simmons  Market  Research 
Bureau’s  (SMRB)  1993  Study  of  Media 
and  Markets,  as  recently  reported  by 
the  Newspaper  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  (NAA). 

Table  As  second  column  relates  the 


readership  of  each  section  by  18-  to 
34-year-old  adults  to  the  readership  of 
total  adults  over  18  years  old. 


TABLE  A 
18  to  34  YEARS  OLD 
SECTION  READERSHIP 


Section 

Readership 

Index 

Readership 

Adults=  100 

CLASSIFIED 

73% 

100 

Sports 

74% 

99 

Entertainment 

77% 

96 

General  News 

92% 

96 

Comics 

72% 

97 

TV/Radio 

70% 

93 

Business 

69% 

90 

Editorial 

74% 

90 

Food 

67% 

88 

Home 

66% 

88 

Sources:  SMRB  1993 


Classified  is  the  only  section  in 
which  the  readership  of  young  adults  is 
the  same  as  total  adults  —  thus,  the  in¬ 
dex  of  100. 

For  all  other  sections,  the  readership 
of  young  adults  lags  behind  that  of  to¬ 
tal  adults  —  thus,  indices  under  100. 

Such  a  finding  is  not  surprising,  giv¬ 
en  the  fact  that  most  important  deci¬ 
sions  made  by  young  people  —  finding 
a  job,  a  place  to  live,  a  car,  and  even  a 
personal  relationship  —  are  influenced 
by  classified. 

Indeed,  young  adults. are  less  likely 
to  read  every  page  of  the  newspaper 
(51%)  than  are  total  adults  (57%),  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  comparative  study  on  page 
opening  by  SMRB.  However,  18-  to  34- 
year-olds  are  more  likely  to  turn  specif¬ 
ically  to  classified  (22%)  than  are  total 
adults  (16%). 

And,  as  Table  B  shows,  the  SMRB 
data  for  the  entire  U.S.  are  replicated 
in  four  local  market  newspaper  studies 
in  different-sized  newspapers  in  differ¬ 
ent  regions  of  the  U.S. 

In  only  one  market  (Daytona  Beach, 
Fla.)  is  the  young  adult  readership  of 
classified  index  below  100,  but  classi¬ 


fied  is  still  the  best-read  section  rela¬ 
tive  to  other  sections  measured. 

TABLE  B 

18  to  34  YEARS  OLD 
INDEX  OF  CLASSIFIED 
READERSHIP 

Index  Section 

(Total  Adults=  100)  Rank 


U.S. 

100 

Buffalo  News 

131 

Daytona  Beach 

News-Journal 

98 

Eugene,  Ore. 

Register-Guard 

100 

Oakland  Press, 

Pontiac,  Mich. 

103 

Sources:  Local  Market  Studies 

And,  if  there  remain  any  skeptics  as 
to  the  value  of  classified  for  attracting 
young  adults  to  the  newspaper,  one 
need  only  consider  such  anecdotal  evi¬ 
dence  as  the  success  of  alternative  (and 
mainstream)  publications,  such  as  the 
Village  Voice  and  Creative  Loafing,  the 
classified  content  of  which  often  dom¬ 
inates  the  publication. 

The  implications  for  the  industry  are 
so  obvious  they  hardly  need  stating, 
but  newspapers  should  be  asking; 

•  Is  our  newspaper’s  classified  user- 
friendly  for  young  adults  who  are  often 
more  subject  to  time-poverty  than  are 
older  adults? 

•  How  is  our  newspaper  promoting 
classified  to  capitalize  on  its  strong  ap¬ 
peal  to  young  adults  (classic  rock  sta¬ 
tions  are  hot  and  all-news  format  radio 
stations  are  not)? 

•  Would  our  newspaper  be  support¬ 
ive  of  an  industry-wide  effort  to  pro¬ 
mote  classified  to  young  adults  (Spin 
and  Rolling  Stone  are  hot  and  the  Sev¬ 
en  Sisters  are  not)? 

In  net,  classified  is  one  of  news¬ 
papers’  strengths  for  converting  young 
adults  from  occasional  to  regular  read¬ 
ers,  if  it  is  positioned  and  marketed 
both  strategically  and  tactically  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead.  ■£(??? 
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YOU  KNOW  WHERE 
MARKETS  HAVE 
BEEN,  BUT  DO 
YOU  KNOW 

WHERE  THEY  ARE  GOIT 

1 


Market  Guide' 


1995 


The  1^)95  Editor  Piihlisher  Marker  Cniii.le''  inclikles 
^e.\clusi\x'  projeetiohs  as  well  as  census  i.lata.  AhlI  past 
years  ha\-e  shown  these  projections  not  to  ^lex  iate  more 
than  ^  percentap’e  points  ot  actuals.  So  it  yttu  want  an 
accurate  picture  ot  1995  demographics  ani.1  retail  sales, 
it’s  available  mnv  in  the  E^P  Market  Cniide  and  E6tP 
Market  Cuiide  CdTRCUh  Eor  more  intormation  and 
ordering  (.letiiils,  look  tor  the. conx  enient  husiness  reply 
card  hound  in  this  i.ssue  ot  ExkP.  Or  call  (212)  675-4580. 

E(iitor(?^Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011-4234 
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New  England 
Leads  The  Way  In 
Christmas  Spending 


Photo  by  Susan  Crowell,  The  Boston  Globe 


New  England  families  . 

will  spend  an  average  of 
$535.00'^'  for  Christmas  gifts. 

■■The  Conference  Hoard  -Annual  Christmas  Spendinf’  Survey. 


CONNECTICUT 

The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (AD&S) 

Connecticut  Post  (M&S) 

The  Day  (New  London)  (M&S) 

Greenwich  Time  (AD&S) 

Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 

The  Hour  (Norwalk)  (E) 

Record-Journal  (Meriden)  (M&S) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican-American  (M) 

The  Sunday  Republican  (S) 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Maine  Weekend 
Sun-Journal  (M) 

Sunday-Sun  Journal  (S) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

The  Sun  (Lowell)  (E&S) 

Daily  Evening  Item  (Lynn)  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

The  Standard  Times  (New  Bedford  )  (E&S) 

Daily  Hampshire  Gazette  (Northampton)  (E) 

The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E) 

Union-News  (Springfield)  (AD) 

Republican  (Springfield)  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Community  Newspapers  Corp.  (Daily  &  Weekly) 
Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Telegram  &  Gazette  (Worcester)  (M&S) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord  Monitor  (M) 

Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (M&S) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

The  Newport  Daily  News  (E)  ,  ‘ 

Providence  Journal-Bulletin  (M&E) 

The  Providence  Sunday  Journal  (S) 

The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 

VERMONT 

Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 
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Advertise  irtthese  New  England  Newspapers  to  tell  consumers  where  to  spepd  their  money. 
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